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The Apotheosis of the Music Hall. 





> 1S close upon two hundred years since Jeremy Collier 
published his “Short View of the Profaneness and 
Immorality of the English Stage.” The result of this 
fierce and, from any standpoint but an artistic, justified 
attack on the Restoration theatre, was immediate and 
effective. Congreve, brilliant as was his talent, cut, as 
we know, a poor figure in attempting to reply to it ; Dryden barely 
attempted a defence—ultimately, indeed, he as good as admitted 
Collier’s position. 

It seems to me that it would be well if a Collier of to-day 
were to give voice in as strong a manner on another matter, say, 
“A Short View of a Phase of Modern Culture and its Attitude 
towards the Variety Entertainment.” A matter involving esthetic 
rather than moral issues—still one, it may be thought, which would 
adapt itself to the very uncompromising qualities of Collier’s method ! 
Though lacking the ability or inclination to undertake the task, 
I may perhaps be permitted to make a brief comment on the spirit 
which governs some of our cultivated moderns in their view of 
music-hall shows. No attempt need be made here to trace this 
spirit from its original French source, it is sufficient that it prevails 
amongst us, and that it is an evil thing, inasmuch as it affects those 
whose judgment in art matters is likely to influence the judgments 
of others less capable possibly of forming opinions for themselves. 

Let me say at once that, on one score, I take no objection toa 
music-hall performance. Let it be granted that its popularity 
justifies its existence ; that it provides, for the most part, harmless 
amusement for a class of persons whose small share of taste it is not 
likely to corrupt. It is only when this form of amusement is lauded 
on account of its artistic qualities, and appreciated so that the 
legitimate theatre may be depreciated by those to whom one is 
always inclined to listen with a patient ear, that a protest seems at 
all necessary. 
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The music-hall artist, it is said, is the’ true descendant of the 
Bohemian player (that mythical personage) of previous times ; only 
in the music-halls, one is told further, do you find the art of acting - 
solely dependent on the personality of the actor, unaided by the 
“cumbersome accessories” which depress the modern theatre. It 
is due, however, to Mr. Irving to point out that he is not solely 
responsible for the invention of the “cumbersome accessories.” The 
only difference between the accessories of the modern theatre and 
those of the time of Sir William Davenant is that they are now less 
cumbersome and carried to much greater perfection. This, however, 
only by the way. Is the “artiste,” as a matter of fact, of the 
music-hall solely dependent upon his personality for the work 
which he has in hand? Of course we know that he is not; he is 
aided, as the actor is, by headlights and footlights, by music, by 
limelight, if he wants it; by more or less irrelevant scenery ; and 
frequently by an elaborate and extraordinary make-up which is 
more calculated to draw the attention of the audience than the more 
legitimate make-up of the actor. Nevertheless, the art of the actor 
and that of the “artiste” are two different things ; though since 
actors have found it a paying business to take to the “halls,” they 
have brought with them some of their art, and the points of com- 
parison are more numerous now than they were formerly. To give 
a ready definition, the “artiste” needs simply to give free and bois- 
terous play to his talents—an omnibus driver who could sing 
energetically and tell a good story would make an excellent 
“artiste”; anda knowledge of music would not be particularly to his 
advantage. The actor, on the other hand, is tied down to certain 
forms ; he has to express himself through the part which he is play- 
ing—that is, we appreciate his individuality in proportion as he 
conveys the effect of verisimilitude in his presentment of a character 
which is not himself. When it is said that Mr. Irving puts his 
personality into the character of Mathias, the word is used in a 
special sense, for we may not believe that there is any other 
affinity than an artistic between Mr. Irving and the Polish inn-keeper. 
The actor may be roughly compared with the sculptor: what one 
works out in marble the other works out in his own person, and the 
individuality of each is admired in so far as the result approaches 
perfection. 

Will this make my meaning clearer? A month or two ago, when 
Mr. Arthur Roberts was appearing at the Empire, the eminently 
capable Stav man, who writes under the name of “ Silhouette,” 
made Mr. Roberts’ appearance the occasion for stating what he con- 
siders the contest and the contrast between the music-hal] and the 
legitimate drama. ‘The former,” said “ Silhouette,” “not merely 
permits, but demands all the individuality of which an actor is 
possessed. The latter requires that the most individual of actors 
shall sink his individuality in his part, shall subordinate himself to 
fit the framework which has been prepared for him; in a word, 
shall be a single instrument in an orchestra, a single voice in a 
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chorus.” This assertion may be admitted, but it will be plain that the 
Star man is here using the word individuality in its limited sense. 
“ Silhouette,” however, goes on to say : “ Mr. Irving, who is a man of 
genius, may be justly blamed, from a certain standpoint, for his 
brilliant obtrusion of personality into all the characters which he 
represents ; and Mr. Beerbohm Tree, who is a man of talent, might, 
on the same showing, be exalted to the skies because his personality 
is unimportant, and he can assume the appearance of any character.” 
Quite so; when Mr. Irving’s personality—that is, something which 
outrages one’s sense of consistency in the playing of a certain part— 
becomes obtrusive, then Mr. Irving fails as an actor. And it by 
no means follows because Mr. Tree may be able to assume any 
character that his personality is unimportant. Garrick, who so far 
as one may judge was at once the greatest and most versatile actor 
the English stage has ever seen, and who could so disguise him- 
self as to act unrecognised by his own wife, could hardly be said 
to be without personality. Without doubting that Mr. Irving in the 
performance of certain parts displays genius, it is the argument of 
equivocation to say that he is great through his limitations. “ In 
Mr. Albert Chevalier,” says the sophistical “ Silhouette,” at last giving 
himself away, “we can see what the music-hall can do for the artist 
of individuality.” Why Mr. Chevalier is pre-eminently an artist 
because he sinks his individuality in his part; because he sub- 
ordinates himself to fit the framework ; because he is not the Mr. 
Chevalier of quiet manners, not the Mr. Chevalier who rusticates in 
his charming houseboat and is addicted to fishing; but becawse he 
is so perfectly a coster. Indeed, Mr. Chevalier’s art is so much the 
art of the theatre that his coster seems to have stepped bodily out of 
a play ; and it may be doubted that he would be less effective if he 
were “the single instrument in an orchestra, the single voice ina 
chorus.” 

Too much importance is attached, by those who would depreciate 
the art of the modern actor, to the fact that he is aided by accessories ; 
that he is aided in every way that the ingenuity of the stage- 
carpenter, the art of the scene painter and the costumier can devise ; 
that in consequence of these, little imagination is necessary for him 
to be able to realise the surroundings in which he is supposed for 
the time being to be placed. These things, however, are of little, if 
of any, advantage to the actor himself, in so far as the realisation of 
his part or environment is concerned, though they are undoubtedly 
a means of assisting the audience in the illusion of the play. The 
forest scene, for instance, which from our seat in the pit or the stalls 
appears to be such a real bit of still-life, appears to the actor behind 
the scenes about as unlike a forest as anything can be. The heavy 
trees which we see in the foreground are to him grotesque frame- 
works of wood and canvas; the landscape at the back, blotches of 
blurred colour ; he looks to the sky and his eyesare dazzled by rows 
of headlights, beyond which in the lofty galleries is hanging a con- 
fusion of scenery; at either side the white-washed walls of the 
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theatre are visible behind an array of side-scenes. It may seem 
paradoxical to say that every new feature which is introduced to 
assist the audience in the realisation of a particular scene—interiors, 
perhaps excepted—requires for the same purpose a greater imagina- 
tive effort on the part of the actor, but there is little doubt that this 
is so. There is little doubt that from the point of view of the 
player, the clearer the deck the better he will be able to enter into 
the conception of his part. 

“T go to the music-halls because there I find entertainment—at 
the theatres I am bored,” said an apostle of the New Spirit to me the 
other evening. This is a type of remark which is at present going 
the round ; it is the proper thing to say, if you wish to be reckoned 
quite up to date, quite fin-de-siécle. Before asking what there is to 
entertain in a music-hall, it may be suggested that the theatre, 
rightly understood, is after all not a place of entertainment, as that 
word is ordinarily used. Is the primary function of a work of art— 
and a play is, or ought to be, a work of art—to entertain ? 

What is the quality of an average variety entertainment ? Suppose 
‘we go to a hall where there are some twenty turns, take our seat 
in time to see the first, and wait till the curtain falls on the last—a 
feat which would be beyond the endurance of the most ardent 
disciple of the latest cult. But we do it, and having done it may 
sum up what we have seen. To anyone whose ear has not been 
cultivated solely by the street barrel-organ the music is appalling in 
its monotony and mechanism. The songs which it accompanies 
are equally barren in idea and inspiration; these songs may 
be divided into five classes, which, in the course of the evening, are, 
with nominal variation, repeated. They may be roughly classified, 
as follows :— Sentimental, domestic, marine-desciiptive, masher 
and bib-and-tucker. It is sufficient to say of the Sentimental that 
it competes in inanity with that known in the drawing-room, and 
wins! The Domestic introduces us toa household of which the 
pawn-shop is a main prop; the public-house a main solace ; and 
where any trifling disagreement between man and wife is settled by 
a bout of fisticuffs. The Marine-Descriptive is sung in sailor 
costume ; it opens with the sailor parting with his lass ; progresses 
to his life on board-ship under a villainous captain; to the storm 
the wreck, the floating spar, the prayer, and “Rescued!” The 
phase of masherdom which the Masher song represents has been 
immensely popular for the past ten years or so; it varies little in 
idea or treatment, and is too familiar to call for description. The 
Bib-and-Tucker ballad, which is at present inuch in vogue, is an un- 
objectionable variety. Even when it is made suggestive, and is 
unnecessarily vulgarised, it is perhaps less unpleasant to see a 
‘woman personate the skittishness of a school-girl than the airs of an 
impossible masher. As a whole, what these songs reflect of con- 
temporary life and manners, in so far as they reflect anything of 
either, is Philistine and unpleasant. The rendition, however, of low 
life is, of course, quite within the province of art; and in the music- 
halls one undoubtedly often gets glimpses which suggest that there 
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are great openings in this direction, as indeed there are in other 
directions, for the one-part performance, if it is done artistically. 

With each song it is usual for the singer to display his or her 
facility, or want of it,as a dancer. Sometimes this is limited toa 
walk-round and shuffle, which is quite unimportant ; the leg-twist- 
ing business, too, has had its day, and palls ; and as the skirt-dance 
necessitates some comprehension of gesture and posture, it is seen 
only occasionally to advantage on the music-hall platform. The 
dance wherein the “ talent”? may be truly said to excel is the step- 
dance; it seems to have an instinct for this form, and does it 
incomparably well. : 

Then come the acrobats, equilibrists, and contortionists. The 
acrobatic “ turn,” when taken solely by men who show agility of limb 
and power of muscle, is often admirable; but when women take 
part, a heavy and dangerous part—when, for instance, one woman 
is made to bear on her shoulders a father and a number of brothers 
and sisters—then you are held in momentary fear that she will be done 
some fearful injury. It is equally painful to witness the perform- 
ances of the trapezists and contortionists when the dangerous 7éles 
are undertaken by women, whose faces often bear beneath the 
make-up and behind the artificial smile, an expression of tragic 
significance. The gyrations of* the contortionists and boneless 
persons always seem to me to be purposeless and ugly. If it is 
astonishing to see an india-rubber or boneless person spread his legs 
on the backs of two chairs placed opposite each other, bending his 
body backwards until he is able to place his head before his stomach, 
it is not graceful. The human body adapts itself to various move- 
ments which may be made with satisfaction to a spectator’s sense 
of the beautiful, but to see a gentleman, without any regard to the 
manner in which God has made him, place his head on the ground, 
and without moving it make his legs walk round it, is a form of 
entertainment the precise merit of which it seems difficult to 
define. 

The art of the music-hall “artiste” is much of a kind; it is energetic, 
and there is a complete absence of reserve ; it always bawls at the top 
of its voice. Mr. Chevalier is, as I have already suggested, the best 
example of what the average “artiste” is not; his songs rise to the 
level of good verse, they are set to effective melodies, and are sung 
contrary to all the traditions of the “artiste’s ” method. 

There are, of course, others of artistic attainment on the variety 
stages but one may not generalise from exceptions; nor do these 
materially affect the tone of an ordinary performance. 


RupDoLr DIRcks. 


Se 
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“Leo.” 


A STORY. 





T the present day, when we are most of us fighting, 
struggling, and jostling each other in the race for bread ; 
when every trade and every profession is over-run ; 
when the competition for the prizes of this life is enor- 
mous and disheartening, it is often asserted that the 
poetry of existence is dead ; that heroism and chivalry 

are things of the past. And yet this is not so! Men may harden 

their hearts against their kind ; they may profess cynicisms—utter 
disbelief in all things good and beautiful in human nature ; and yet 
goodness and purity, heroism and chivalry still exist in this whirl- 
pool of struggling humanity, this modern Babylon; aye, and in 
every town and hamlet throughout the civilised world. Let me tell 
you a little story of real life, and then assert, if you can, my gentle 
readers, that heroism is dead, and that the age of martyrs is past. 
Some years ago I happened to be in a small country town. Having 
despatched my business and partaken of a fairly good dinner, I 
enquired if there was anything worth seeing in the place, or whether 
any entertainment was advertised for that evening. A mouldy- 
looking waiter, who had evidently vegetated in the town, and never 
been further in his life, informed me, with a considerable amount 
of suppressed excitement, that a menagerie—or, to use his own 
words, a wild beast show—had arrived, and was to be open to the 
public at seven o’clock. Judging by the waiter’s manner, I con- 
cluded that the town was not accustomed to such wild dissipation, 
and that nearly the whole of the inhabitants would, in consequence, 
turn out on this great occasion. Having nothing better to do, I de- 
cided to go with the general stream, and soon found myself among 
the yellow caravans, which in my youth used to possess for me so 
great an attraction ; in fact, I have had mere than one thrashing for 
playing truant when a menagerie came to my native town, for wild 
beasts were always my special delight. I had not been in an exhi- 
bition of the kind since I left school, not even in the Zoo, and 
something of my boyish enthusiasm came back when I saW the 
majestic lions and fierce tigers pacing up and down their small cages. 
Most of us are fond of revisiting the scenes of our childhood ; as a 
rule it is something of a disenchantment, it is true, for things we 
thought grand then seem small and insignificant to our more 
matured tastes ; but still there is a charm in going over the old 
ground. Take, for instance, the harlequinade of a pantomime ; how 
weary and dreary all the old jokes and business seem to us now, 
and yet when we go at Christmas we find the children round us 
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are laughing with might and main, as we laughed many years ago ; 
and we like to sit out the pantomime with our children by our side, 
for old associations’ sake. It was with something of this feeling 
that I walked round the menagerie with an interest I should hardly 
have believed possible. True itis that the nobler wild beasts are 
always worth seeing, but few of us take the trouble to go and see 
them in after life, unless it be for the sake of our youngsters. 

By-and-bye came the time for feeding, and the keepers appeared 
with various kinds of food, chiefly raw meat and bones, There is 
something terrible, I always think, in the grand savageness of lions 
and tigers when being fed ; all their nobility seems to vanish when 
they tear and rend the flesh asunder. I was standing opposite the 
tigers’ cage, looking idly on, when I was struck with the face of 
one of the keepers. The man evidently had some authority in the 
exhibition, for he did not actually feed the animals himself, but 
seemed to simply direct the other men. It was pretty evident, 
however, that the animals knew him, for when he approached the cage 
they crouched down asif afraid. The man had once been handsome, 
for he had a fine head of curly hair (which now was silver-grey), with 
light blue eyes, and clear cut, intellectual features ; but right across 
the face—horribly disfiguring it—was a huge scar. 

I felt strangely interested in the man, and had a violent desire to 
know how he came by that terrible scar, and when feeding time 
was over, and the keepers’ work was done, I managed to catch him 
alone, and ask a few questions about the animals. He answered all 
my queries quietly and respectfully, and after some ten minutes’ 
conversation I asked if he could get out for a drink. 

“No, sir,” he replied, “thank you all the same, but I never touch 
drink now.” 

“ May I ask why ?” 

My friend hesitated for a moment, and then said slowly and 
calmly, “ Because it has been my ruin and my disgrace ; because I 
was once a drunkard, and almost a murderer.” 

I hardly knew what to reply, but I was extremely anxious to learn 
more of the man’s history, for I could plainly see that there was 
some dark chapter in his past life, so I said : 

“T am afraid that I have touched on a painful subject. Believe 
me, I don’t want to be inquisitive, but 1 am exceedingly interested 
in you, and perhaps could be of some service. Would you tell me 
how you came to get that scar on your face ?” 

“Ah! sir, it was all through the cursed drink. I wil! tell you 
my story with pleasure, but I warn you it is asad one. I cannot do 
so now, however. If you would stay until the people go, I could 
give you as long as you like.” 

‘“‘T shall be only too glad to stop,” I replied eagerly, and then the 
man, touching his hat, went off to attend to some work. A little 
more than half-an-hour remained to closing time, during which I 
strolled idly about, thinking and wondering all the time what history 
was attached to that scarred face. All my life I have been in the 
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-habit of making indiscriminate acquaintances. It is a passion with 
me to stroll about the streets when the rest of the world is asleep ; 
to watch the wretched outcasts sleeping on stone benches, and to 
haunt the coffee stalls at street corners. Many strange tales have I 
heard during these midnight wanderings; tales of misery, passion, 
and sin ; stories which would draw tears to the eyes even of the 
most hardened. I felt sure that the keeper’s story would be some- 
thing out of the common, and was all impatience to hear it. At last 
the bell rang, and the people began to go out. My new friend 
appeared in a few minutes, and we were soon comfortably seated on 
a stack of hay, he with his pipe—which he said he preferred—I with 
my cigar. 

“I don’t know, sir,” he began, “ what made you think that I had 
a story to tell worth listening to, but you are quite right, I have; 
and it is a story worth printing in letters of gold. My true name 
matters little, but as you may have guessed, I come of a thoroughly 
respectable family ; in fact, my father was a clergyman. In youthI 
was wild and headstrong, and ran away from home at sixteen. 
What happened after then until I became a keeper in a menagerie, is 
of little consequence ; suffice it to say that drink was my curse even 
before I was one-and-twenty. Gradually I sank lower and lower, 
and finally became a member of this show. Perhaps through my 
not knowing what fear was, and also from several acts of fool-hardy 
daring, I was promoted by my employer to the charge of the tigers 
and lions. From a boy I bave possessed considerable knack in 
training wild animals, and I exercised my skill in my new occupation 
to such good end, that at last I used to go into the cages and put the 
animals through a regular performance. I must now mention that 
soon after joining the show I married the proprietor’s daughter. We 
had one child—a boy, who, if I may venture to say it without 
egotism, was possessed of rare beauty, and was as good as he was 
beautiful.” 

The poor fellow’s emotion, while speaking of his boy, was painful 
to witness, but with a great effort he at last went on : 

“When Leo, for so we called him—for he was as brave as a lion— 
was eight years old, he began to help me in training the animals, 
though much against his poor mother’s wish. Gradually he became 
so bold that he insisted on entering the cages with me and holding 
the tarred hoops of fire, through which the beasts jumped. 
Wherever we went, the lad’s beauty and bravery became the talk of 
the town, and crowds flocked to see us. During all these years, I 
had never got over my craving for drink; in fact, it was the sole 
cause which prevented my employer taking me into partnership. 
One terrible night, never to be forgotten, I was quite drunk, but in- 
sisted on going through the performance as usual. I had obtained 
an apparently complete mastery over the animals, but several of 
them, mostly tigers, were never to be absolutely trusted, for they are 
treacherous by nature, so I invariably carried a revolver. We 
entered the cage of lions as usual, and, in spite of my condition, 
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everything went well. Then came the den of tigers—the most 
ferocious beasts of all ; these we made jump through burning hoops, 
as I have already described, as the last grand finish to the perform- 
ance. What happened I cannot properly describe, but I will do my 
best. In trying to whip one tigress who was lazy and refused to 
jump, my foot slipped, and through my drunken condition I fell. 
In an instant the tigress sprang upon me, and buried her claws in my 
face. There was a second’s awful pause, and I could hear the people 
going frantic with horror outside the cage. My boy Leo, however, 
grasped the situation in a moment, and saw that in another minute 
{ should be torn to shreds. Quick as lightning he sprang forward 
and placed the flaming hoop on the back of that tiger, holding it 
firmly on the skin ; with a wild roar of mingled pain and rage the 
beast let go her hold of me; and, turning round, with one bound 
stretched my darling boy on the floor of the cage. My own hot 
blood was pouring down my face and into my eyes, but [ could just 
see sufficiently to pull out my revolver, take aim, and fire. Without 
a ery, the beast rolled over, shot through the brain. The other 
animals were too frightened to make any attack. In a few seconds 
we had the lad out of the cage, but, God help me! he was fatally 
hurt, and I had only time to clasp my little hero to my heart, and to 
receive one faint, loving embrace in return, before his gentle spirit 
passed away.” 

The man finished, breaking down utterly ; tears streamed down 
his face, and I felt unable to comfort him with a single word. 

* * * a * ae 

That tale of childish heroism has haunted me for many a long day. 
The scene was so vividly described by the poor father that I have 
often pictured to myself that little martyr, giving up his life without 
a moment’s hesitation for the father he loved, and then sinking 
quietly and peacefully into eternal rest. May he indeed “ Rest in 
Peace.” 

Percy NotTcutt. 
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“‘ Pharaoh,” by Wilsen Barrett. 





Wilson Barrett applies to this tragedy the terms “romantic 
drama” and “romance.” In doing so he is guilty of some 
injustice to himself and it. Were the world conversant 
with Mr. Pater the definition might serve, for his descrip- 
tion of romance as “the addition of strangeness to beauty ” 
would certainly embrace “ Pharaoh ”—as, indeed, it would embrace 
many rare things, from the priceless jewels of Mrs. Mackay to the 
highly wrought prose of Mr. Oscar Wilde. A narrower definition, 
however, is more to the taste of a people partial to a Nonconformist 
conscience, and something that suggests the wildly improbable is in- 
variably associated with romance in the popular mind. Perhaps Mr. 
Ruskin gets nearest the mark in one of his lectures on Architecture. 
The real and proper use of the word romantic is, he asserts, “simply 
to characterise an improbable or unaccustomed degree of beauty, 
sublimity or virtue.” This does not quite meet the case; for 
romance, in its accepted sense, has frequently nothing whatever to 
do with virtue, sublimity or beauty. But if an improbable or un- 
accustomed degree of depravity and vice be also understood then Mr. 
Ruskin’s definition hits the centre. 

Now, in this sense, many a drama is romantic, though it be not so- 
called. Most of Shakespeare’s tragedies and many of his comedies— 
** As You Like It,” “ Much Ado,” and “The Merchant of Venice ” 
among the number—are romances. So, too, are most of the modern 
society plays, intended to reflect the very tone and temper of the age. 
Judged by this standard “The Dancing Girl” is every whit as 
romantic as “The Silver King,” and the arch-realist himself turns 
flighty romancer when he selects for treatment such “ improbable 
and unaccustomed” ignorance as that of Nora Helmer, or the 
abnormal morbidity of a Hedda Gabler. But on the same test being 
applied to “ Pharaoh,” it is seen that the play is mis-called. ‘True, 
its background is romantic enough. Strangely-clad people flit in 
and out of the massive palaces of Ancient Thebes. The semi- 
barbaric Egypt of four thousand years ago lives again, in dazzling 
splendour. The blue waters of the Nile, the sandy stretches of the 
desert, the raiment and customs and hue of the dusky throng, these 
are all redolent of romance. Real, however, are the men and 
women so curiously garbed, and real are their passions, aspirations 
and ambitions; real with the realism of the present day. And this 
it is, this grafting of familiar types, human with an everyday 
humanity, upon an unfamiliar period of the world’s history, which 
constitutes the play’s chief charm. 
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Mr. Barrett’s ingenious structure has its foundations in history. 
The nineteenth dynasty of the Egyptian kings was founded by 
Rameses, who usurped the royal power, and, after a brief reign, be- 
queathed the sceptre to his son, Seti I. This Pharaoh, hero of the 
play, strengthened his hold upon the throne by wedding Tuaa, grand- 
daughter of Amanophis III, one of the monarchs of the previous 
dynasty, and thus nipped in the bud all blossoming conspiracies to 
restore the former line of kings. With this fact beginsand ends the 
author’s indebtedness to history. In it lay merely the germ from 
which his four strong acts have sprung, and to all intents the play is 
quite original. 

The drama opens in the courtyard of Pharaoh’s palace. A victori- 
ous chant is being sung. Arni, the descendant of the old blood 
royal, and rightful heir to the throne, has gained a brilliant victory 
over the Khetas, conquerors of Northern Syria, and his triumph has 
inspired the song of peace. Though the leader of Pharaoh’s armies 
and outwardly a loyal subject, Arni is secretly sowing rebellion in 
the breasts of the people, and but awaits the fitting moment to rise 
against the King. Chief of his adherents, and most active preacher 
of sedition, is Pharaoh’s fool, a mis-shapen Dwarf, Pennu the Bat, 
whose devotion to Arni and his cause is partly due to personal 
affection, partly to a thirst for vengeance. The double motive is 
disclosed in his attempt to win a powerful noble, Amanophis, to the 
rebels. Heated with passionate pleading, his stunted form quivers 
in its filmy garments, his lithe fingers twitch and tremble, and 
his one eye glares hatred as he recalls his wrongs. 

“Why do I hate Seti?” at length he bursts forth, “ Seti is son 
of Rameses. Rameses, tc make his stolen crown secure, spared 
neither thought nor gold. As he made priests and councillors to 
guide and teach, so he made fools to cheer and make men laugh. 
Amongst other things, he ordered half-a-score or so of dwarfs—mis- 
shapen things—twisted and gnarled out of all human forms—things 
that to look on make men smile and women shudder. ‘Things born 
to be men, caught at the birth, and bought as men buy puppies, 
squeezed into presses, their young sinews, bones, and flesh forced 
into moulds, as men force wax and clay, and the fair forms the 
mighty gods designed in their own image were ,by the will of a 
Rameses or a Seti distorted to such a thing as Iam. Look upon me. 
Rameses and his line have made me what I am. And yet thou 
askest why I hate him and his well-shaped scn—this Seti. Had 
there been no Seti, the Bat had been a Man, formed to be loved by 
women. Rameses lived, Seti lives, and so the Bat lives too. Do I 
hate Seti? Look upon me. Throw filth upon a man’s pure gar- 
ments. Doth he love thee for defiling them? Distort his body and 
defile his soul. Shall he love thee too for that ? Do I hate the dead 
usurper, Rameses? Do [I hate the living son, Great Seti? Again I 
pray thee, look upon me. 

But if his body be twisted, his soul is straight, towards Arni, 
Amanophis, and his daughter Tuaa, all that now remain of the old 
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blood royal, and to speed a marriage between Arni and Taaa, the 
Dwarf seta his mind. To such a match three great obstacles present 
themselves. 
of her in return. And Arni loves, and is jealously beloved by, the 
Princess Latika, who has gained for her lover many potent allies at 
the court. This last barrier the Dwarf recks little of. Latika is 
rich, and “money buys men even to treason.” She is beautiful, 
and “beauty blinds men even to the fear of death.” Therefore her 
heart and brain and purse must still be used. But, when the need 
for her beauty and her wealth is past, she must be flung aside, “ like 
a worn-out shoe,” and Tuaa his kinswoman must be Arni’s bride. 
To this scheme Arni at first turns a deaf ear. He loves Latika 
“better than his life.” 
cousin as his queen he cannot gain the throne, then though it were 
but to reign for one short year, he would barter life and love and all. 
Latika’s love is of a purer kind. In it ambition plays no part. 
Throne, or no throne, Arni is her king—his love is her world. 
The dread that oppresses him finds no place in her heart, and in the 
song she sings to lighten his gloom she unbosoms herself of her creed. 
“Turn thy bright face to me, disc of the sky, 

Orb that enlightens the world. 

Lacking thy brightness I surely must die, 

My soul into darkness be hurled. 

Thou shalt be Lord over life, over death, 

King of all Kings, unto whom Ra gives breath, 

Lord of the Desert, Lord of the Nile, 

Lord of the people, who live by thy smile, 

Lord of my Life, Lord of my Soul, 

Thou shalt be Lord of all, 
Thou shalt be Lord of all.” 

The conspiracy ripens, chiefly through Latika’s skill and courage, 
when Tuaa innocently betrays her love for Pharaoh. Overjoyed at 
the prospect of avoiding possible dissension between the rival lines 
by wedding the woman he loves, Pharaoh proclaims the marriage 
for the morrow, and commands Arni to wed Latika on the same day. 
To hinder this design, which must inevitably ruin all his hopes, 
Arni, with Latika’s aid, abducts his cousin, who is ignorant of 
Pharaoh's discovery and proclamation, and braves the suspicions 
of the King. The game is dangerous. One point lost means death, 
but though death is near—“ his raven pinions beat about our ears, 80 
close he hovers”—Arni never falters. For a throne he will stake 
his all. Again, Latika proves his guardian angel, and when search is 
made in her house for the missing girl, at the risk of her life she throws 
the enemies of her Jover off the scent. 


But this sacrifice in his cause is 
her last. 


When Arni, driven to bay and madiy set upon the prize now 
almost within his grasp, claims her assistance in his scheme to marry 
Tuaa, and thus give the signal for revolt, the outraged woman flares 
up in jealous rage, and, in a moment of frenzy, reveals the whole 
plot tothe King. With a price upon his head, Arni hews his way. 
to the city gates, and deserted by all but the faithful Bat, who has 
been mortally wounded in the struggle, flees for refuge to the turret of 
the Temple of Apis. Here he encounters his chief enemy, whom he 


Tuaa loves Pharaoh. The King is secretly enamoured — 


But at length he owns that if without his ; 
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hurls from the battlements, and here Latika, stricken with remorse, 
creeps to the feet of the man she has betrayed and humbly sues for 


pardon. blind to his own infidelity, he heaps upon her the bitterest 
reproaches :— 


Arni: Thou did’st betray me unto Pharaoh, and with that betrayal 


vanished all my hopes, my ambition, my throne, my sceptre, and my crown. 
Dost know that. ? 


Latika: Yea, T know it. 

Arni: And knowing it, what dost thou say ? 

Latika: That, had I not betrayed thee unto Pharaoh, thou wouldst have 
betrayed me, and with that betrayal would have gone all my hopes—hopes of 
happiness with thee ; my ambition—which was to be thy wife ; my throne—thy 


footstool ; my sceptre—the distaff ; and my crown—the motherhood of thy chil- 
dren, Arni. 


Arni: Thou hast deserved all this, hast thou not ? 

Latika : Have I not loved thee, Arni ? 

Arni: Ah, that is enough to balance it all, is it not? Thou hast destroyed 
me, but thou hast loved me ; betrayed me, but all is well, for thou hast loved 
me. I might have been a king. Thou hast made meanoutcast, But Ishould 
be content, for thou hast ieeal me! I might have ruled the world; I am a 
beggar! The gates of the palace stood wide for me. Thou hast opened the 
portals of my tomb. But all is well—for thou hast loved me ! 

Latika: Reproach me, Arni ; but come back to me. I will be so true hence- 
forth, so patient and so loving. I will so merge my self in thine that thy every 
wish shall be obeyed ere thou canst give it words. Come back to me. 

Arnt : Hearken unto this woman ; hearken, ye gods, unto this all-generous, 
all-sacrificing soul, this faithful heart that knew no throb that was not for me; 
no thought but of my good, no wish but for my welfare! Come back to thee, 


yea, I will come back to thee. Come thou tome. Arni's arms are open wide. 
Come, come to them—and death ! 


To spare his soul the burden of this crime, Latika plunges her 
dagger into her breast and falls dying at his feet. The sight recalls 
him to his better self. His fury disappears before a mighty wave of 
love and pity. The scales fall from hiseyes. Thrones and sceptres, 
shattered hopes, his own abasement and defeat, weigh nothing in 
the balance against the life of the woman he loves. But it is too 
late to snatch her from the grave. Faintly she murmurs the beau- 
tiful love-song, and, happy once more in his love, she dies. And he, 
abandoned by his followers, hemmed in by his enemies, bereft of 
Latika, deserted and alone, rejects with scorn the pardon Pharaoh 
offers, and, as the guards are battering at the gate, dies by his own 
hands. 

Here is the barest outline of a story teeming with incident and 
glowing with dramatic fire, but most noteworthy by reason of its 
average humanity. Though full of pictorial charm and tinged with 
poetic colouring, the play demands no effort of imagination to get on 
level terms with the motives of its characters. Strip Arni, Pharaoh, and 
the rest, of their gorgeous jewelled robes. Dress them inthe disfiguring 
garments that we wear to-day. Clap upon their heads in exchange for 
the glittering Egyptian headgear the stove-pipe ornament we all adopt. 
And they would pass unchallenged.as travellers from the East at any 
dinner-table in the land. Their stately mien might attract remark. 
Their figurative language might awaken surprise. Credulous in 
belief, excitable in fancy, a prey to superstition, they would,’ no 
doubt, fall easy victims to the vultures of the city, and their appeals 
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to the sword and disregard for human life would keep the 

humanitarian leader-writers fully occupied. But in all essentials: 
they are one with us. Mr. Barrett, in fact, has entirely eschewed . 
the heroic vein. He has worked with the brush of realism in the 

medium of romance. Twoelements of drama, hitherto regarded as 

almost irreconcilable, he has with great adriotness fused. And, in- 
“ Pharaoh,” against a brilliant background of what Mr. Louis 

Stevenson calls “ the poetry of circumstance,” he boldly exhibits the 

prose of character and conduct. 

Mr. Barrett, as a playwright, wins an easy victory. He knows the 
“average sensual man,” and of stage-craft he was long since 
acknowledged a master. Through two acts, therefore, he is lazily 
busy setting the drama well upon its feet. Pharaoh’s singers chant 
melodiously of peace. Everywhere are langour, and luxury, and 
love. For the eye and ear a feast of exquisite pictures and 
enchanting melody, whetting the appetite for action. Then suddenly 
there comes the call to arms. At once all is bustle and excitement. 
The clash of arms succeeds the treacherous stillness of intrigue. 
The clouds gather, the sky darkens, the muttering of the storm is 
heard. The reins are flung upon the neck of passion. Sweeps the 
drama, with its furious freight, towards the tragical conclusion. 
And, noble figures at the last, lit with red flashes of fury and chilling: 
gleams of despair, Latika and Arni meet their doom. 

Here shows the skill of the playwright. The art of the dramatist 
lies otherwhere. This appears in the treatment of ‘Latika, of Pennu 
the Bat, and more especially of Arni. These central characters are 
drawn with a vigorous hand, in the full consciousness of their 
dramatic worth. No more impressive figure of its kind than the 
maimed, distorted Bat—not Quasimodo nor Bertuccio—has ever 
limped or fluttered across the stage. But Arniis the absorbing study 
—a powerfully-conceived study of a simple nature subjected to the 
debasing influence of an insatiate ambition. The gradual sapping 
of the man’s nobility of mind is indicated with much skill. 
Straining human might and courage to the utmost, and daring the 
fates to enter the lists against him, yet dimly aware that in his 
struggle for the throne he is sacrificing all that is noblest in man- 
hood, Arni presents a spectacle of real moral significance. He is’ 
no Macbeth, “letting I dare not, wait upon I would.” Resolved 
upon his course, nothing can stay him. Since to be true is to 
court failure, he will be false and gain his end. False to his 
king, false to his kinsmen, false to the woman he loves ; sinking 
deeper and deeper into the pit his own hands have dug; crushing 
every noble impulse lest it hinder his advance upon the one 
thing he covets; his wilful faithlessness begins his ruin, and com- 
pletes it. Imperious and arrogant, superb in his self-confidence, 
he tears at the very foundations of natural law and justice to pave 
his pathway to the throne, and falls buried in the wreck his audacious. 
recklessness has wrought. 

Fit mate for Arni, and fit companion picture is the heroine 
Latika, a passionate woman whose whole ambition is for and 
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through the man she loves. Her pride and her glory are in him. 
For him she lives, and for the greatness he aspires to. When, there- 
fore, his falsity stands self-confessed, her world totters and crumbles 
into dust. Unlike him, she has no self-dependence. For his sake 
she has been more than woman. Cast aside, and seeing another 
preferred before her, she sinks to something less than woman, and in 
a moment of madness betrays her lover to defeat, disgrace, and death. 

By reason of these two characters, ‘‘ Pharaoh ’’ must, amid any 
surroundings, stand out as a drama of enduring interest. Mr. Barrett 
is wise in his generation, and makes no virtue of the interesting pro- 
blem presented through these well-contrasted natures. He is content 
to leaven with ita magnificent display of spectacular effect. For those 
who want no more than haunting pictures of the Nile, sapphire blue 
against the brown hills baking in the heat, and silver in the moon- 
beams; of Thebes, with its hundred gates and mighty marble 
palaces ; of the strange garb of Pharaoh and his court, his slaves and 
soldiers, councillors and dwarfs—for such the play will prove a 
brilliant novelty. But there are others who will find in the daring 
schemes and crushing fall of Arni the Egyptian a human interest 
second only to that inspired by Claudian—unquestionably the most 
engrossing dramatic creation of our time. Of the acting that gave 
the drama life, it may be said that, for the most part, the actors saw 
their opportunities and seized them cleverly. The dramatic nature 
of the character of Pennu enabled Mr. Franklin McLean to create 
immediately a profound impression as the bat-like mannikin. He 
played, moreover, with great intensity, and upon occasion with 
genuine feeling. Mr, Cooper Cliffe also achieved a great advance as 
Pharaoh, and Miss Gwendolen Floyd and Mr. Austin Melford 
rendered notable service respectively as the ingénue Tuaa and Arni’s 
chief enemy, a wily courtier named Narmeni. Around Arni and 
Latika the action circles, however, and as the latter Miss Maud 
Jeffries for the first time struck a resounding note of passion which 
promised, in combination with her poetic personality, to open up 
a wide range for her talents in the future; while Mr. Barrett, 
burdened with a more complex character than usual, doffed the 
romantic for the realistic method, and, abating not a jot of his 
virility, lent the ambitious warrior a plausibility which excited an 
absorbing interest in his varying fortunes. 

“ Pharaoh” was produced at the Grand Theatre, Leeds, on Thurs- 
day, 29th September, 1892, with the following cast :— 





Arni (a descendant of Pennu the Bat (a) 
the old line of Kings > Mr. WILSON BARRETT, Dwarf and Court} Mr. FRANKLIN MCLEAN. 
et ars by ——- . hal. we Lee 
Seti (Pharaoh of tika (an Egyptian ; : a 
Egypt, called “Son$ Mr. H. CoopER CLIFFE, ady).. .. .. .. § Miss MAUD JEFFRI&S. 
oftheSun”) .. .. Tuaa (Daughter of 
Narmeni Seti’s ) wir, AusTIN MELFORD. Ama: ophis and — { Miss GWENDOLEN 
Amanophis Coun- Mr. STAFFORD SMITH Cousin to Arni, a? FLOYD. 
P cillors 4 . Princess of the Old . 
Phranes (a Messenger) Mr. H. B. GIBBON. Royal Blood; .. ..) 
—— of — Mr. PRINCE LLoyD. Mutana — | Miss ALICE GAMBIER. 
Dumb Slave.. .. .. Mr. PAUL BELMORE, Naputi of Tuaa ) Miss Daisy BeLMon.. 
A Priest.. .. .. .. Mr. A. MERVYN. Kadra (Latika’s Slaye) Miss R. NORTHCOTE. 
Seti’s Slave .. .. .. Mr. A. E, FIELD. singing Slave . Miss E, DESMOND. 
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When Summer’s Here! 





With gladden’d heart rejoice and sing, - 
For now in gold is clad the year, 

When love is born, when Summer’s here! 
O! Poet, court thy soulful muse ; 

In tender fancy shape infuse 

With love, that wakes throughout the land, 

In ev’ry heart, from ev’ry strand. 

Let king lay down his crown awhile, 

Peasant look up and wear a smile, 

And ev’ry living thing rejoice, 

The sounding wave proclaim its voice, 





In endless murmurings of love,— 
And sun bear witness from above, 
That ev’ry action, ev’ry thought, 
With simple purity be fraught, 
That none may know remorse nor fear, 
When love is born, when Summer’s here ! 
LAWRENCE KELLIE. 


Sandgate, August, 1892. 
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‘““King Lear ”—A History of the Play. 





is of composite origin. The main story, that of King 
Lear aud his daughters, is an old one variously narrated. 
In the “ Gesta Romanorum,” it is told of Theodosius, “a 
wise Emperor in the City of Rome”; Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth gives it in his “ Historia Britonum,” where in a 
long list of monarchs—stretching from Brutus, the great-grandson of 
Eneas, down to Cadwallader, who died in Rome in 689 A.D.—appears, 
tenth in order, King Lear, who, we are told. reigned sixty years, 
somewhat before the times when flourished the prophets Isaiah and 
Hosea, and Rome was built by Romulus and Remus. Lear was thus 
definitely placed in the first half of the eighth century before Christ. 
The novel of “ Perceforest ” tells the story, with the mythical history 
of Britain previous to the reign of Arthur; and it is also to be found 
in Layamon, Robert of Gloucester, Fabian’s “Concordance ‘of 
Stories,” Warner’s “ Albion’s England,” Spenser’s “ Faerie Queen,” 
Holinshed’s “ Chronicle,” Camden’s “Remains,” and the “ Mirrour 
for Magistrates.” A previous play was in existence, called “ The 
Chronicle History of King Leir,” which would have probably 
escaped attention but for the success of Shakespeare’s tragedy. This 
was most likely printed in 1593 or 1594, and reprinted in 1605. It 
was probably founded on Holinshed, and Shakespeare may have 
made use of it, but he is much more likely to have gone to the 
fountain kead. The fact, however, is immaterial. In the original 
story of Leir, there is no mention of Gloster or his sons. For this 
part of his play, which he has interwoven with the other with 
characteristic skill, Shakespeare is apparently indebted to Sir Philip 
Sidney’s “ Arcadia,” where it is to be recognised as The Story of the 
Paphlagonian Unkind King. Shakespeare’s tragedy could not have 
been written earlier than 1603—as is proved by internal evidence— 
nor later than 1606, and the earliest known edition is a quarto pub- 
lished in 1608. Gloster’s reference to “these late eclipses,” &c., is 
believed by some to prove the date of writing, shortly after the great 
eclipse of the sun in October, 1605, and the words, “ machinations, 
hollowness, treachery, and all ruinous disorders,” occurring in the 
same speech are supposed to allude to the discovery of the Gunpowder 
Plot on the 5th November of the same year, Aldis Wright's con- 
clusion from these surmises being that “ Shakespeare did not begin 
to write ‘King Lear’ until the end of the year 1605.” The time 
would be short, but, remembering that “The Merry Wives of 
Windsor,” according to tradition, was written, rehearsed, and per- 
formed in fourteen days, the feat would seem comparatively easy. 
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This calculation, however, precludes the possibility of any perform- 
ance having taken place in the previous May; but, on the other hand, 
the passages which seem to fix the later date may have been inter- - 
polated afterwards. 

The 26th December, 1606, is the date of the first recorded perform- 
ance of Shakespeare’s “ King Lear,” and it took place at Whitehall in 
the presence of King James, but the weight of opinion is that the 
first representation took place in 1605, probably about the 7th May. 
Malone assumes that Burbage was the first Lear, and Davies, in his 
“ Commentaries,” suggests that Taylor was the first Edgar, but there 
is no satisfactory evidence on either point. The tragedy was seen 
again after the Restoration for a little while in its unmutilated shape. 
The theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields opened in 1662, and at some 
time between then and the outbreak of the Plague in May, 1665, 
“*The Tragedy of ‘ King Lear,’ as Mr. Shakespeare wrote it, before it 
was altered by Mr. Tate,” was played there, according to Downes in 
his “ Roscius Anglicanus.” Davies declares that “in all probability 
Nokes, whose face was a comedy, acted the Fool to Betterton’s 
‘Lear’; if so, we may guess the consequence,” thus subscribing to 
an opinion not held exclusively by him, that the Fool’s part en- 
dangered the impressiveness of the King’s. 

Up to this time the tragedy does not seem to have commanded any 
great measure of public favour, for little or nothing is said of it 
by contemporary critics, and, prior tojthe folio of 1623, two quarto 
editions only were published. Nothing is known of the perform- 
ances of Burbage or Betterton, and when we next _ hear of it, it is at 
the Dorset Gardens Theatre in 1681, when Nahum Tate’s extra- 
ordinary version was the one represented. 

Nahum Tate was the gentleman whose name we know in con- 
nection with that of Dr. Nicholas Brady and a metrical version of the 
Psalms. He succeeded Shadwell, on the latter’s death, as Poet 
Laureate, and was a very various, as he seems also to have been an 
extremely impudent, person. I cannot refrain from referring for a 
moment to the diversity of the writings he attempted. First of all 
comes the Psalmodic work, in itself a sufficiently arduous under- 
taking. In addition to this I find that he wrote, adapted or 
translated, two farces, five or six tragedies (mostly in five acts, blank 
verse and prose), many translations, including one of Ovid's 
Remedy of Love, Art of Beauty, the Metamorphoses, &c. He also 
edited translations of Ovid, Juvenal, and Lucian by Garth, 
Dryden and others, and Cowley’s poems. He must have been 
eminently (as indeed a Poet Laureate would need to be) a poet of 
occasion, since we find him writing in 1685 “ On the Sacred Memory 
of our late Sovereign (Charles II.), with a Congratulation to his 
present Majesty (James II.)”; in 1691 “ A Poem occasioned by the 
late Discontents and Disturbances in the State, with reflections upon 
the rise and progress of Priestcraft”’ ; and in 1716 “ A Poem sacred to 
the Glorious Memory of Queen Anne,” This does not include odd 
epithalamia, “ Panacea ; a Poem on Tea,” and a score or so of trifles 
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of that sort. His adaptation of “King Lear,” moreover, was not his 
only Shakespearean offence. Recorded against him are also “The 
History of King Richard the Second ; acted under the name of ‘ The 
Sicilian Usurper.’ Altered from Shakespeare,” and “ The Ingratitude 
of a Commonwealth ; or, The Fall of Caius Martins Coriolanus. A 
Tragedy in 5 acts and in verse. Altered from Shakespeare.” Tate’s 
modesty may be further gauged by the fact that on the title-page of 
his play “Injured Love ; or, The Court Husband,” he isdescribed as 
“author of the Tragedy called ‘ King Lear.’” 

Tate, in a dedicatory epistle, accuses one Thomas Boteler of having 
incited him to the deed. It was ‘an obscure piece recommended to 
his notice by a friend” (Boteler), who had discovered it to be “a 
heap of jewels unstrung and unpolished, yet so ‘dazzling in their 
disorder” that Tate “soon discovered that he had seized a treasure.” 
Thereupon, “out of zeal for all the remains of Shakespeare,” he 
determined to rewrite the play. “It was my good fortune,” he adds, 
“to light on one expedient to rectify what was wanting in the regu- 
larity and probability of the tale, which was to run through the 
whole” a love betwixt Edgar and Cordelia, that never changed word 
with each other in the original. “. . . The distress of the story 
is evidently heightened by it, and it particularly gave occasion for a 
new scene or two, of more success (perhaps) than merit.” “ More 
success (perhaps) than merit” is simply delicious ! 

As a matter of fact, mangling is the only word which can in any- 
wise represent the effect of Tate’s efforts on the text, De Quincey 
going so far as to speak in this connection of “the filth of Tate.” Tate 
entirely rewrote the last act, making the whole play end happily. 
“This method,” he says, “necessarily threw me on making the tale 
conclude in a success to the innocent, distrest persons; otherwise I 
must have incumbered the stage with dead bodies, which conduct 
makes many tragedies conclude with unseasonable jests.” One 
shudders to think of “Hamlet” as it might have been in the im- 
proving handsof Mr. Tate. In this version there are touches which 
would not be ineffective among an audience of lovers of cheap melo- 
drama to-day. Lear at eighty and without weapons tackles four 
murderers in deadly combat in old-fashioned Surrey-side fashion, 
and settles two of them. Edgar has a fine “fat” chance when 
Cordelia is set upon by two ruffians hired by Edmund. Of course, 
he rescues her in dashing sty!e, and puts her assailants to flight. 
Oswald, the Steward, disappears, his place being taken by a gentle- 
man usher, and the Fool is abolished altogether. 

For the happy ending excuses can be found. “The Chronicle 
History of King Leir” ends cheerfully, and the same is the case in 
Holinshed’s “ History,” “ The Mirrour for Magistrates,” and partly in 
‘The Faerie Queen.” Dr. Johnson, too, defends Tate, declaring that 
“if my sensations could add anything to the general suffrage, I might 
relate I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death that I 
know not whether I ever endured to read again the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor.” This, it will be 
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observed, is only an individual opinion offered in support ofa public 
opinion to which Johnson was not always so ready to defer. “In 

the present case,” he says, “the public has decided. Cordelia, from . 

the time of Tate, has always retired with victory and felicity,” an 

; expression for which Steevens reproves him :—“ Dr. Johnson should 

rather have said that the managers of the theatres-royal have decided, 

and the public has been obliged to acquiesce in their decision. The 
altered play has the upper gallery on its side ; the original drama was 
approved of by Addison :— 


” 


‘ Victrix causa Diis placuit, sed victa Catoni.’ 


De Quincey acquits the public taste in the matter, and argues that 
“the degenerate taste which substituted the caprices of Davenant, 
the rants of Dryden, or the filth of Tate for the jewellery of Shakes- 
peare” should be charged against the managers, not one in a 
thousand of the public being furnished with any means of distin- 
guishing the original text from the spurious. Richardson also 
condemned the alteration, in his “Clarissa.” In the 1681 performance, 
Betterton was the Lear, Mrs. Barry the Cordelia, and a Lady Slingsly 
the Regan. 

Tate’s version was also used on the 30th October, 1706, at the Hay- 
market (afterwards Her Majesty’s, and now in process of demoli- 
tion), Betterton being the Lear and Mrs. Bracegirdle Cordelia. On 
the 29th November, 1715, at Drury Lane, Barton Booth was Lear, and 
Mrs. Booth, formerly Miss Santlow, the Cordelia. She was a beau- 
tiful woman and a graceful dancer, but it is said rather a cold actress 
in tragedy. Davies says that “ Booth rendered the character more 
amiable, or, to speak critically, less terrible than Garrick.” In 1720 
(15th October), “ King Lear” was played at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
Theatre. Antony Boheme, who is said to have given it ‘‘a trait of 
the antique,” was the Lear, and Mrs. Seymour Cordelia. Then, at 
Drury Lane in 1739, Quin was the Lear and Mrs. Seymour again 
Cordelia. Quin’s was not a remarkable performance. 

Garrick first played the King during his first season at Goodman’s 
Fields, 11th or 18th March, 1742, repeating the performance at Drury 
| Lane on the 28th May. Tate’s version was used, and Mrs. Woffington 
was Cordelia. But we must not begin to appreciate Garrick’s Lear 
until 1756, when he entered into direct rivalry with Spranger 
Barry in the same part, before which time he had played it 
also at Dublin, and made his first appearance in the part at 
Covent Garden on lith June, 1746, with Mrs. Vincent as 
Cordelia, Mrs. Cibber having also previously played the charac- 
ter. 

On the 26th February, 1756, Barry, who had also previously played 
the part in Dublin, appeared as Lear at Covent Garden, where it was 
played six times. Garrick’s subsequent performance at Drury Lane 
on the 28th October of the same year, with Mrs. Davies as Cordelia, 
was the signal for a flood of criticism and epigram. The three best 
known satirical efforts in verse are :— 
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The town has found out different ways 
To praise the different Lears ; 

To Barry they give loud huzzas ; 
To Garrick—only tears. 


The second— 

A King—nay every inch a King— 
Such Barry doth appear ; 

But Garrick’s quite another thing ; 
He’s every inch King Lear. 

We can easily understand that Theophilus Cibber, ever on the 
look-out for a chance of injuring Garrick, could not let matters 
remain thus. Referring to the first epigram, he asks, *‘ How if it be 
not true? For ’tis as certain that Mr. Garrick has had other applause 
besides tears, as ’tis true Mr. Barry, besides loud huzzas, has never 
failed to draw tears from many of his spectators.” With quite 
characteristic malice, he hints that Garrick was jealous of Barry, and 
gives anuther epigram :— 

Criticks attend—and judge the rival Lears ; 

Whilst each commands applause, and each your tears : 
Then own the truth—Well he performs the part 
Who touches—even Garrick—to the heart. 

A fourth epigram also sarvives, based upon the difference in the 

physical proportions of the two men. 
When kingly Barry acts, the boxes ring 
With echoing praise, “ Aye, every inch a King!” 
When Garrick dwindling whines, the assenting house 
Re-whispers aptly back, ‘“‘ A mouse ! a mouse !” 

Garrick, in this revival, was desirous of freeing himself from the 
tyrrany of Tate, but the restorations announced were slight, and in- 
cluded neither the tragic termination nor the re-introduction of the 
the Fool. He had been strongly urged, and, indeed, he desired to 
take the latter step, but his courage failed him, in spite of the 
assurance of Woodward, who had undertaken the part, that he would 
be very chaste in his colouring, and not counteract the agonies of 
Lear. ; 

Barry played Lear again at Drury Lane 7th October, 1769, with 
Mrs. Barry as Cordelia, and was followed by Garrick, 21st February, 
1770. 

Previously to this, George Colman had made a fresh version of 
“King Lear,” principally, it is believed, for the sake of a rising 
young actor named Powell. lt was better than Tate’s, but far from 
being Shakespeare. Colman omitted the leap down Dover Cliff, and 
wished to suppress the putting out of Gloster’s eyes, but found that 
the incident was too closely interwoven with the story. Like 
Garrick, he wanted to retain the Fool, but, also like Garrick, he was 
reluctantly dissuaded on the old ground. The love scenes between 
Edgar and Cordelia were left out, but Tate’s happy ending was pre- 

served. This version was produced at Covent Garden 20th February, 
1768, but made no success. : Powell, the Lear, seems to have been 
a@ young actor of great promise, but his career was short. 
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There were further revivals at Drury Lane and Covent Garden in 
1774, 1776, 1779, and 1780. In January, 1788, Mrs. Siddons first 
played Cordelia, for her benefit at Drury Lane—with Kemble asLear— . 
the version being Garrick’s, with portions of that of Tate restored and 
some five minor characters added, apparently by Kemble. Neither 
the Lear nor the Cordelia went for much, though it is said that 
Kemble was “very great in the curse,” and neither Hazlitt nor Leigh 
Hunt mentions the Lear as a part of Kemble’s. Pope played Lear at 
Covent Garden 6th January, 1794, to the Cordelia of Mrs. Esten; on 
18th May, 1808, at the same house, Kemble repeated Lear, to the 
Cordelia of Miss Smith, and, on the 27th February following, again, 
at Covent Garden, to the Cordelia of Miss Bristow. 

The mental affliction which clouded the later years of George the 
Third’s life rendered it impossible that a tragedy running so far 
parallel to events of current historical interest should be publicly 
performed in England during the King’s lifetime. Immediately on 
his death, however, two Lears sprang up at once, in the persons of 
Junius Brutus Booth and Edmund Kean. 

Booth was first, at Covent Garden on 13th April, 1820, with Sally 
Booth as Cordelia, Macready as Edmund, and Charles Kemble as 
Edgar. Booth is said to have made Lear “ the victim of his ignorant 
distortion and unshrinking audacity.” 

Kean made his first appearance as Lear at Drury Lane 24th April, 
1820, Mrs. W. West being the Cordelia. Lear was one of his greatest 
impersonations, if not his very greatest. The rehearsals for this 
revival were characterised by extraordinary care and frequency, and 
it is recorded of Kean that on one occasion he acted scene after scene 
before the pier-glass from midnight till noon-day, and that, in order 
to observe the details and manifestations of real insanity, he con- 
stantly visited St. Luke’s and Bethlehem Hospitals. 

The more important event was Kean’s second revival on the 10th 
February, 1823, when the bill announced that “in obedience to the 
suggestions of men of literary eminence, from the time wf Addison, 
that the original fifth act of this tragedy should be restored, the pro- 
prietor deems it his duty to pay deference to such opinion ; and on 
this evening Mr, Kean will conclude the character of Lear as 
originally written by Shakespeare.” This is the first fully recorded 
performance of the play given approximately as Shakespeare intended 
it to be acted, but even here the Fool was not restored. Some 
laughter was caused by the difficulty with which Kean carried his 
Cordelia, Mrs. West. On the 24th, further restorations from Shakes- 
peare were made, and, it is said, were enthusiastically received. 
Hazlitt found grave fault with the impersonation; it was “ altogether 
inferior” to Kean’s performance of Othello. “ He failed, either from 
insurmountable difficulties, or from his own sense of the magnitude 


of the undertaking. . . . He was too violent at first, and too tame 
afterwards. . . . Hemade the well-known cursea piece of down- 
right rant. . . . He tore it to tatters, to very rags.” 


Hazlitt also says: “The impression produced on our minds was, 
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that instead of its being his masterpiece, he was to seek in many 
parts of the character ;—that the general conception was often 
perverse or feeble ; and that there were only two or three places 
where he could be said to electrify the house.” It has also been said 
that it was “quiet, gentle, yet intense, and each word and sigh 
seemed to come as from a breaking heart.” As to the change in the 
text, Colburn’s New Monthly (probably Talfourd) declares that it 
“ produced no appalling effects, as had been anticipated, but was re- 
ceived with silent tears.”’ 

There is no need to do more than to record the fact of Vandenhoff’s 
appearance at Covent Garden as the King on 9th December, 1820, 
with Miss Foote as Cordelia. The same may be said of Young’s 
performance of the same part in a non-Shakesperean version at Drury 
Lane, on 30th March, 1829, with Mrs. West once again as Cordelia. 

Macready originally played Lear in a modified version, having 
restored the language of Shakespeare to the play as early as 1834, 
but it was not until he was firmly established in management that, on 
the 25th January, 1858, he produced the Shakesperian version, with 
the restoration of the Fool. He was terribly nervous about this, and 
as his Journal shows, was almost in despair. An entry on 4th 
January, just three weeks prior to the production, reads: “ Went to 
the theatre, where I went on a first rehearsal of ‘King Lear.’ My 
opinion of the introduction of the Fool is that, like many such 
terrible contrasts in poetry and painting, in acting representation it 
will fail of effect ; it will either weary and annoy, or distract the 
spectator. I have no hope of it, and think that at the last we shall 
be obliged to dispense with it. Settled the scenery, which will be 
very striking.” Meadows, a low-comedy actor, was the person then 
selected to play the part, but on the following day hope had dawned 
upon Macready, and he wrote of a conversation with Messrs. Wilmott 
and Bartley, his prompter and stage manager, “ Mentioning my appre- 
hension that, with Meadows, we should be obliged to omit the part, 
I described the sort of fragile, hectic, beautiful-faced boy that be 
should be, and stated my belief that it never could be acted. Bartley 
observed that a woman should play it. I caught at the idea, and in- 
stantly exclaimed, ‘Miss P. Horton is the very person!’ I was 
delighted at the thought.” And Miss Priscilla Horton, known to a 
later generation as Mrs. German Reed, did play it with great success. 
The whole performance was a great success, although Macready was 
nervous, and thought that he failed in the character. “I must own,” 
writes Campbell, “I missed the splendid eyes of Kemble in the old 
King’s appearance ; but still, Macready’s performance is that of a 
masterly actor.” Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer, afterwards Lord 
Lytton, speaking at the farewell banquet to Macready in March, 
1851, spoke of the “ titanic grandeur of Lear.” Macready added the 
tragedy to his repertory, and played it afterwards both here and in 
America. 

Phelps played Lear at the Surrey and during his second season at 
Sadler’s Wells, 5th November, 1845. The text here, as in all revivals 
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worthy of mention subsequent to Macready’s in 1838, was the full 
Shakesperean version. Phelps’ rendering of the part was a careful 
following of Macready’s. Charles Kean revived the tragedy at the . 
Princess’s on the 17th April, 1858, with Miss Kate Terry as Cordelia 
and Miss Eleanor Bufton (Mrs. Arthur Swanborough) as Regan, Miss 
Heath (afterwards Mrs. Wilson Barreti) Goneril; Ryder, Edgar; 
Walter Lacy, Edmund ; and Miss Poole, the Fool. Charles Kean was 
generally considered to excel in the pathetic parts, and Mr. Cole 
writes that “ Mr. Kean’s attitude and expression when he flung down 
hia hunting spear, and fell on his knees before he uttered the cele- 
brated curse on Goneril, presented a picture worthy of the pencil of 
a Raphael.” In June, 1861, Phelps also appeared at the Princess’s 
in Lear. 

The present generation of playgoers has seen no notable revival of 
the tragedy in English, that of Mr. Edwin Booth at the Princess’s 
Theatre in 1881 excepted. Both Rossi and Salvini, however, pre- 
sented it in Italian when they visited London, and their perform- 
ances will be remembered by many. Madame Sarah Bernhardt also 
played Cordelia in Paris in 1868, when a French version was pre- 
sented. 

G. W. Dancy. 


SSS 


| “Souvenir.” 





LITTLE sunny smile, 
A little kiss, 
A little time beguile 
In perfect bliss. 


A little time to walk 
(She dare not stay.) 

A little while to talk, 
And then,—Good-day ! 





A little crystal tear, 
A little sigh, 
A little sob of fear, 
And then,—Good-bye ! 


Se 


TRIXIE ELLIs. 
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The First Covent Garden Theatre. 





: EFORE Christopher Rich was forcibly ejected from Drury 
~ Lane (November 22nd, 1709), he possessed a lease of the old 
deserted theatre erected by Sir William Davenant in 
Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields, with the patent granted to 
him by Charles II. On the strength of these he built a 
new theatre on the same site in Portugal Row, the architect 
being James Shepherd, who also designed the theatre in Goodman’s 
Fields. 

Christopher Rich died November 4th, 1714, shortly before the new 
edifice was completed. It was therefore opened by his son, John 
Rich, the celebrated harlequin, and the father of modern pantomime, 
spectacle, and stage splendour—at once the Bologna and the Farley 
of his day. The new building was opened on December 18th, in the 
same year, with “ The Recruiting Officer,” and the receipts on the 
first night were £143—a sum not exceeded during the whole of the 
season, except upon the performance of “ The Island Princes,” by 
command of his Majesty. 

The class of entertainment provided by John Rich met with such 
success that he resolved to put into execution a plan he had for 
some time contemplated—the erection of a theatre upon a larger 
scale than any then existing. Accordingly, in 1730, he began 
to raise subscriptions for it by publicly exhibiting the designs of 
his architect, James Shepherd, and stating the principal features of 
his scheme. 

A plot of land at the back of Bow Street was selected as a spot 
suitable for the structure, then occupied by some old buildings 
left standing by Inigo Jones when he erected the “Piazza and 
Colonnade in 1633. These ruins were said to have formed part of 
an ancient convent, whence that part of London originally derived 
its name. According to another authority, however, there never was 
a convent at this spot, the site of Covent Garden having been a 
garden of the Abbey of Westminster, whence its name. 

The designs appear to have received immediate encouragement, 
since Read's Weekly Journal of Saturday, January 16th, 1731, stated 
that the subscriptions exceeded £6,000, that the building would 
shortly be commenced, and that the designs had met with universal 
approval. It also added that the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields was 
to be disposed of to the Crown, for the Commissioners of the Stamp 
Duties. 

The demolition of the old ruins began in February, and the next 
notice appeared in The Daily Advertiser of Tuesday, March 2nd, 
announcing that “the new theatre, which is to be built in Covent 
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Garden, will be after the model of the Opera House in the Hay- 
market, and by the drawing that has been approved of for the same 
it is said it will exceed the Opera House in magnificence of . 
structure.” 

Passing over a newspaper report that Gibbs was intended to be the 
architect of both the theatre and the church of St. Martin-in-the- 
Fields, we find by The Daily Advertiser of Thursday, April 29th, 
“that a great number of workmen are daily employed in digging the 
foundation near Covent Garden, on which a new playhouse is to be 
very speedily built for Mr. Rich, the master of the Theatre Royal in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, notwithstanding the various reports to the 
contrary.” 

No doubt in these rumours the wish was father to the report ; but 
that the works continued to advance is proved by the same paper of 
Friday, August 6th, which stated that “the new theatre building 
near Covent Garden for Mr. Rich is carrying on with such expedition 
and diligence, there being a great number of hands employed 
therein, that it is thought it will be completely finished and ready to 
receive the audience next winter. Several persons of distinction 
resort thither daily to view the said works, and seem much pleased 
with the performance.” 

This expectation, however, was not realised, partly perhaps from 
want of funds, but more probably owing to an accident which 
it was said affected the security of the building. According to one 
newspaper report, part of the roof fell in, causing the death of one 
of the workmen, and injuring others. Another report contradicted 
this, stating that it was simply a rafter which fell, and that the roof 
was in no any way damaged. 

Rich confidently anticipated opening the new theatre for the winter 
season of 1732, and on closing the Portugal Row house on June 2nd 
of that year, concluded his advertisement with the words, “ being the 
last time of the company’s acting in that theatre.” This anticipation, 
also, was not fulfilled, and the following semi-official announce- 
ment appearing in The Daily Journal for September 18th: 
“We hear that Mr. Harvey and Mr. Lambert have been employed 
some time in painting the scenes for the new theatre in Covent 
Garden, and that Signor Amiconi, who painted the Lord Tanker- 
ville’s excellent staircase in St. James's Square, is to show his art in 
the ceiling of that theatre, and in order thereto hath prepared a 
design, in which Apollo is represented in an assembly of the Muses 
dignifying Shakespeare with the laurel. As the several hands 
employed require some time further to execute their undertakings, 
we are informed the theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields will be opened 
again in a few days, it being determined not to act in that of Covent 
Garden till the decorations are quite finished.” The old theatre 
accordingly opened with “ Hamlet.” 

At length the new building was ready, and with the opening 
announcement (December 7th) in one paper the following admonition 
appeared in another :— 
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“ Thespis, the first of the dramatic race, 
Stroll’d, in a cart, for gain, from place to place : 
His actors rude, his profits came but slow— 
The poet he and master of the show. 
To raise attention he employed his art 
To build another, and more costly cart ; 
New asses he procured to drag the load, 
And gained the shouts of boys upon the road. 
Awhile the gay machine attention drew, 
The people throng’d because the sight was new ; 
Thither they hurried once, and went no more, 
For all his actors they had seen before ; 
And what it was they wish’d no more to see— 
The application, Lun, is left with thee.” 
Lun was the pseudonym of John Rich, under which he performed 
harlequin in his own pantomimes. His popularity occasioned 


Vander Gucht to engrave a scene print with the distich— 


“ Shakespeare, Rowe, Jonson now are quite undone : 
These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Lun!” 

It is scarcely possible to conceive anything more simple and un- 
ostentatious than the advertisement for the original opening of the 
“New Theatre Royal, Covent Garden,” which appeared as follows :— 

“By the Company of Comedians.—At the Theatre Royal, in Covent Garden, 
on Thursday, being the 7th day of December, will be revived a comedy called 
‘The Way of the World,’ written by Mr. Congreve. The clothes, scenes, and 
decorations entirely new. And, on account of the great demand for places, 
the pit and boxes, by desire, will be laid together at 5s., gallery 2s., upper 
gallery 1s., and, to prevent the scenes being crowded, the stage half-a-guinea. 
N.B.—All persons who want places are desired to send to the stage door, the 


passage from Bow Street leading to it, where attendance will be given, and 
places kept for the following nights as usual.” 


In illustration of this advertisement it may be observed that in the 
old English theatres, even down to those of the eighteenth century, 
some of the superior positions consisted of seats erected on the stage, 
or chairs placed in front of the curtain. At Drury Lane, in 1733, 
these seats were converted into stage boxes. It may also be men- 
tioned that, from the situation of the Covent Garden house, the two 
entrances were approached by long covered passages, one running 
out of Bow Street, and the other being the eastern colonnade of 
Covent Garden piazza, at the end of which was a magnificent arched 
doorway, with columns and enrichments of: the Ionic order. It is 
towards this entrance that Hogarth’s caricature of “ Rich’s glory, or 
his triumphant entry into Covent Garden,” represents the procession 
advancing. This print has been erroneously dated 1728, but refers 
to Rich’s removal to the new theatre in 1732. 

There are but few materials now extant for a description of the 
original interior of his house, but the well-known view of the stage 
during a riot in 1763, before any considerable alteration was made, 
shows that it was small, the fronts of the boxes flat, that there were 
twisted double branches with candles against the pilasters, an absence 
of footlights (the stage being illuminated by four hoops of candles, 
surmounted by a crown hung from the borders), on each side of the 
stage a pedestal, with painted figures of “ Tragedy ” and “ Comedy,” 
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and that the orchestra was of a bowed form, adapted for twenty 
performers. 

Though the comedy with which the house opened had been before . 
the public some thirty years previous, there was no second piece, the 
novelty of the new theatre being considered a set-off, and sufficient 
to command the highest of first-night prices. On the second night, 
however, “a new prologue and several entertainments of dancing ” 
were added. The address was given for the first three nights, and on 
December 11th popular prices were announced. 

The first night was not so successful from a financial point 
of view as was anticipated, the receipts being only £115, the second 
performance realising the sum of £61 7s. 6d., which was not 
exceeded during the run of the comedy. 

The following was the cast :— 


Fainall .. .. .. .. Mr. Quin. Lady Wishfor't .. .. Mrs, EGLETON, 
Witwou'd = .. .. .. Mr. CHAPMAN, Millament .. .. «. Mrs, YOUNGKK, 
Sir Wilful Witwou'd Mr. Hirvresiey. Mrs. Marwood .. .. Mrs, HALLAM. 

Mirabel.. .. .. «. Mr. RYAN. and 

Petulant .. .. .. Mr. NEALK. : 

Waltwell .. .. .. Mr. PENrskTHMAN, Foible .. .. «. «. Mrs, STEVENS, 


The season consisted of 123 performances, at six of which Royalty 
were present, and the house closed on June Ist. On December 16th 
Miss Norsa madea successful débiit as Polly in the “ Beggars’ Opera,” 
on which occasion the receipts were £108. As an indication of her 
success, it inay be mentioned that the second performance realised 
£122 11s.—more than the opening night. 

Comedy and opera were the principal productions, but. tragedies 
were also presented, on February 25th “ Macbeth” being announced 
“with all the usual flyings, sinkings, and decorations proper to the 
play.” One of the novelties of the season was Gay’s opera of 
“ Achilles,” which met with marked success for a short period, and 
then, for some unaccountable reason, became a decided failure. A 
newspaper, commenting on the transient success of this opera, con- 
cludes with: “But such has ever been the uncertainty of public 
taste and theatrical exhibitions, that the house was actually dismissed 
on the 9th of May with the same opera.” 

Among the productions of the first season may be mentioned 
“The Cheats; or, The Tavern Bilkers,” “The Mock Lawyer,” “ The 
Rape of Helen,” and Shirley’s “ Parricide.” 

It will be gathered from the foregoing that there were hostile 
feelings towards the theatre in Covent Garden, and the managers of 
Drury Lane evinced a rather illiberal rivalry towards it from the 
very first announcement of its opening. ‘ The Way of the World” 
was also produced at Drury Lane the same evening the new theatre 
‘was opened, and when “King Lear ” was presented at Covent Garden, 
it was opposed by “ Henry VIII.” at Drury Lane, and later on “The 
Beggars’ Opera” was produced at the latter the same night as it 
was announced for the former. According to chronicles of the 
day, however, the new house “ met with complete success, and was 
honoured by the whole of the public.” 


a 


W. 8. 
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A Commission. 





100 miles from London, was one morning a few iin 
ago in a state of consternation and excitement, which 
was in marked contrast to its usual placidity. lt was one 
of ‘those quiet out-of-the-way places which are still 
occasionally to be found, where people jog on contentedly 
all through their uneventful lives, and where, although it would be 
too much to say that a Radical had never been seen, such a one had 
never yet managed to obtain: a following; and the Squire, Tom 
Heddrow, and his family, followed at a respectful distance by “ the 
quality ” generally, were still regarded by the village folk as con- 
stituting a superior order of humanity, and were understood, in 
company with the parson, to be the persons referred to in the Church 
Catechism as “ pastors and masters,” “all your better’s”” being taken 
to mean a sort of second class, including the doctor and all persons 
partly or entirely of independent means. 

Such abandoned wickedness as actual crime directed against 
pastors and masters were almost without a precedent in Rotherdene, 
barring an occasional case of poaching on the part of the more hot- 
blooded and daring among the younger men; but on the summer 
morning, which happened to be a Saint’s Day, on which this story 
begins, the Beadle (there was actually a Beadle still—with a cocked 
hat—at Rotherdene), on going to unlock the church for morning 
service, had discovered that the grave of the not-long-since deceased 
aunt of the Squire had been grossly desecrated, the new headstone 
which her sister, Miss Josephine, had had executed in London at 
great expense, and erected only the day before, having been 
wantonly defaced. A great piece had been chipped out.of the very 
middle of the stone with a chisel, of which the marks were plainly 
visible, the very inscription itself being disfigured. 

Not only was the outrage a piece of almost incredible wickedness 
in the eyes of the simple villager, but it was quite incomprehensible 
evep to persons who were well aware that human nature may some- 
times sink even to lower depths of baseness still ; for neither the 
deceased lady, nor the squire himself or any of his family, as far 
as he knew, had an enemy who might have adopted this means 
of inflicting annoyance, nor was it conceivable what gain anyone at 
all could have expected would accrue from the perpetration of the 
indignity. There’ was no'local'monumental mason near at, hand 
whom professional ‘jealousy might have stimulated to the destruction 
of the London artist’s work, thinking Miss Josephine’s: commission 
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should have been given to himself ; and the stone, being a new one, 
and of inoffensive appearance, could neither on the one hand have 
attracted the atiention of any wandering Visigoth, who had chipped . 
off a piece as a memento, nor on the other hand have excited the 
resentment of some purist of an archrological student, who had 
sought by this means to avenge an insulted taste. 

Tom Heddrow was as completely puzzled as vexed. As he said to 
his old college chum, Bob Hare, who was spending a part of the 
Long Vacation—so necessary to the average newly-called barrister— 
at Rotherdene House, “ What the deuce is the object of it? The 
chisel marks show it was done purposely, but who could have done 
it? I’ve never been down upon anybody about here yet, though I 
daresay, now they’ve made me a J.P., I may have to, some day. But 
I’ve never even sat on the Bench in my judicial capacity as yet. 
Perhaps one of these anarchist chaps has been sent down from 
London, on my name being gazetted as the Lord Chancellor’s last 
addition to the Great Unpaid, to do something nasty in a general 
way, just to warn me to mind my P’s and Q’s and let everybody off 
without a stain on their characiers.” 

“ Look here, old man,” replied Bob ; “‘ why not try as a first step 
to find the man who did it, and then ask him as a friend to tell you 
what he did it for. If it was a stranger, 1 wouldn’t do anything 
about it at all, and you can easily find out if there has been one 
hanging about, for somebody must have seen him. If, on the other 
hand, it was somebody about here (I only say if, you know, dear 
boy. Don’t get angry '), you could probably find him through the 
tool he used. There can’t be a very large number of people in 
Rotherdene who have stone-chisels that fit the marks.” 

“ By Jove, that’s true. Idon’t know indeed who'd have one at 
all, except old Hindes the blacksmith, who rather fancies himself on 
the tools he has in his shop, half of which he doesn’t know anything 
about.” 

Hindes was according interviewed. It was quite out of the 
question that he could himself have been the culprit, so Heddrow 
asked him at once if he had any tool which might have been used, 
and if he had lent it to anyone, or if it had been lying somewhere 
where it could have been taken easily. 

“No, sir, I don’t think I have, ’ceptin’ the little crowkar, and that 
Wilkins borrowed of me to open the packing case Miss Josephine’s 
new saddle come in yesterday.” 

“What was that like?” queried Bob, with an assumption of the 
legal ferret air, which he fancied rather became him as a full-fledged 
barrister, but which was sufficiently ludicrous, 

“ That’s it there, sir. He brought it back this morning. You can 
look at it for yourself.” 

“Look here, Heddrow!” exclaimed Hare, excitedly, pointing to 
the flattened end of the bar, the dented edge of which and some 
white particles still adhering to it showed that it had been used to 
chip stone, 


“TI want to borrow this from you, Hindes,” said Heddrow, with an 
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air of nonchalance which Hare, in his unprofessional excitement, 
had quite forgotten to preserve. And the two friends left the 
blacksmith’s shop, bearing with them the implement which a com- 
parison with the marks on the tombstone soon satisfied them was 
the very one with which the great act of desecration had been 
accomplished. 

“You'll be Lord Chancellor yourself, Bob, if you go on as you’ve 
begun. And then, perhaps, you'll see to it that there’s a paid legal 
sharp to do the J.P. business for each village, instead of its having 
to complicate existence for every fellow who comes into a property. 
Well, what am I todo now? Took here, suppose you go on with 
the thing to the end ; it’s your business !” 

“ All right, old man ; only understand, I’m not going to be in the 
row between Aunt Josephine and Wilkins! If it’s my business, 
though, perhaps I ought to be instructed by a solicitor.” 

“Oh, shut up, and don’t footle, Bob! I tell you I’m in earnest 
about the thing. Tell you what I'll do—I’ll bet you a pony you 
can’t find out all about it!” 

“Done with you, then,” replied Bob, the sporting instinct in him 
gaining the upper hand of barristerial dignity. “It’s non-conten- 
tious business, anyway.” 

a a ae me * x 


The account of his proceedings which Bob Hare received from 
Wilkins not a little surprised that embryo Erskine. Miss Josephine 
herself had sent him to Hindes to borrow the bar which she said 
she had seen in his shop, and he had simply done so and handed it 
to her. That morning he had received it back from her, and re- 
turned it to Hindes. 

This was, to say the least of it, extraordinary. The implement 
with which something calculated to wound Miss Josephine’s feelings 
had been done, had been in Miss Josephine’s own possession during 
the very time when it had been used for that purpose. Theories of 
8 probable kind to account for this fact did not readily present them- 
selves to Hare’s brain. Madness and somnambulism seemed the 
only ones affording an adequate explanation of so extraordinary a 
fact, if it were one. 

However, if the solution of the mystery was not yet discovered, 
Bob Hare felt well assured that he was on the high road to it now. 
His liberal tips, good humour and good looks had made hima prime 
favourite with all the servants at Rotherdene House, and it was 
therefore an easy matter to gather complete information regarding 
Miss Josephine’s movements on the previous day. So anxious 
indeed were all of these to do something for him that Miss 
Josephine’s French maid brought him down a heap of corres- 
pondence which that lady had left on her dressing table, and was 
quite surprised that Monsieur should not desire to examine it, and 
indeed should seem rather indignant than obliged to her. On the 
paper lying on the top was a draft of the epitaph for the tombstone, 
and this Hare read with interest before he comprehended that it 
was Miss Heddrow’s private papers that were being offered for his 
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inspection. As soon as he did comprehend, of course, he told 
Thérése, as nearly sharply as he ever spoke, to take the papers back ; 
and congratulated himself that all he had looked at was something - 
that had been already given to the world. 

The information he had gathered only tended to perplex Bob Hare 
the more. It simply seemed to make it more inexplicable than ever 
how anybody could have got possession of the crowbar, for it 
appeared Miss Heddrow had had it sent np to her own room as soon 
as Wilkins had done opening the packing case, and had actually re- 
mained in her room all the evening afterwards, complaining of a 
headache. 

On leaving the house for the purpose of going once more to view 
the corpus delicti, Bob was accosted by the Beadle, who wanted to 
know what he had better do about the piece chipped out of the tomb- 
stone, which had been found by someone in the shrubbery and 
handed to him ; would he mind seeing the Squire about it ? 

Bob promised todo so; and the Beadle handed over to him the 
fragment of stone. The explanation of the mystery which it afforded, 
in conjunction with what he had heard from the servants, and the 
draft of the intended inscription hv had seen, will be sufficiently in- 
dicated by the following colloquy between him and the Squire, 
which took place that evening :— 

“T’ll trouble you for that pony, Squire.” 

“Hold on. You'll have to explain the thing to me first.” 

“All right! Heddrow, it was you who attended to the matter of 
the tombstone in London, wasn’t it ?” 

“] should think it was; and an infernal nuisance it was too. 
Aunt Josephine made life a burden to me for a week before I went 
up, with her bothering instructions about it ; and when I got to 
town, I couldn’t enjoy myself for trying to remember what I had 
forgotten about it. I lost the confounded paper too that she had 
written out the epigram (or whatever you call it) on, but she had 
read it over to me so often that I couldn’t forget how it ran, so my 
mind was easy about that at all events.” 

“Yes, Tom, but I rather think you remembered just one word 
more than was in it; it ran, ‘is erected by her surviving sister, in 
token,’ &c.” 

“Certainly it did ; ‘in token of her affection for the memory of a 
noble type of womanhood,” 

“ Yes, Tom, quite right, only when the stone came home it had 
twin-sister on it, instead of sister.” 

“Well, what if it had ? What difference does that make ? 

“Tom,” said Bob in solemn tones, “that headstone included the 
date of your deceased aunt's birth. It is the word ‘twin’ that is 
chipped out.” 

“Good Lack, Bob ; you don’t mean to tell me r 

“1 don’t mean to tell you another word unless you refuse to pay 
that pony.; You don’t want to prosecute Aunt Josephine, do you ? ” 

M. F. J. 
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Plays of the Month. 





“A FANCY FAIR.” 


An original comedietta, by RaLPH LUMLEY. 
First produced at the Lyric Hall, Ealing, on Thursday, 22nd September, 1892. 


‘The Hon. Ronald Dorleigh.. Mr. FRED. KERR, | Lilian Carberry .. Miss MAUD MILLETT. 


“A Fancy Fair” is,of course,composed of trifles—trifles of an un- 
usually trivial, and also of an unusually diverting, order—and was sug- 
gested apparently by the Chinese Mandarin episode in “‘ The Dancing 
Girl.” In that highly-coloured drama it will be remembered that Mr. 
Tree engaged in a wise and witty address to “ a nid-nid-nodding Idol 
from Pekin.” His Grace of Guisebury also adopted a similar method 
ofrelieving an o’er-charged bosom, and made pathetic confession to one 
Bully Boy,a dog. These examples, no doubt, suggested a promising 
course of action to the Hon. Ronald, when Miss Carberry had re- 
jected him six times, and he found her canvassing at a local bazaar 
for his opponent at the forthcoming election. So he purchased a 
doll, and stuck it up like an Aunt Sally and hurled heavy 
denunciations of the sex at its waxen head, and soothed himself after 
this violent exercise by vowing eternal fidelity to “ Dolly.” Where- 
upon Miss Carberry, who had been giving one pearly ear to some of 
this talk, conceived that he was addressing a certain Miss Dorothea, 
a rival belle, and promptly revealed the true state of her heart. 
After much warmth, the result of the lovers firing off number- 
less verbal squibs at each other, the identity of “ Dolly” is dis- 
closed, and they are reconciled ; and Miss Millett and Mr. Kerr retire 
with the assurance of having added one more diverting little sketch 
apiece to their respective collections of impulsive English maidens 
and more or less equanimous English youths. 


“THE AWAKENING.” 


A new and original Comedy, in three acts, by ARTHUR BENHAM. 
First producei at the Garrick Theatre on Saturday evening, lst October, 1892. 


John Peyton.. .. .. Mr. HERBERT WARING, 


Hon. Cecil bish Carter .. .. .. .. Mr, DOUGLAS BRUCE. 
on. Cecil Darbishire Mr. ARTHUR ELWOop. | " aley § Miss VANE FEATHER- 
Reginald Harley.. .. ar. SANT MATTHEWS. Lady Gertrude Harley { STONE. 

. r. ALLAN AYNES- Archie Ripon. .. .. Miss NINA BOUCICAULT. 
Montague Nicholson.. ) “ worra, Nurse .. .. .. .. Miss WILLIAMS 
Doctor Mason .. .. Mr. LEONARDCALVERT | Helen Peyton . Miss EsTELLE BURNEY 


Helen Peyton is the heroine, and for two acts endeavours to get 
taken seriously as a kind of English Frou-Frou. She hasa husband, 
something in the city, for whom she does not seem to care—like Frou- 
Frou. She has a child whom she neglects—like Frou-Frou. She 
sports a lover whose advances flutter her timid breast deliciously— 
like Frou-Frou.' She is given to dress, to making a show, to 
snubbing her husband, to turning up her nose at carpet slippers and 
a cosy evening by her own fireside, to risgu¢ stories and society 
** just a bit off colour”’—all like Frou-Frou. And we fully expect her 
tu take a Cook’s excursion to Venice, in company with a young man 
of prepossessing appearance—like Frou-Frou, But just when she is 
on the verge of the unpardonable sin, the time comes for “the new 
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and original” (and also the “comedy”) in Mr. Benham’s play to 
make itself visible. The moment arrives when Mr. and Mrs. Peyton 
are at a “small and early ” at Mr, Harley’s in Mayfair. Mrs. Peyton 
has grossly insulted her husband, sung (without much point) a 
Parisian music-hal] song, whisked her gown up to her knees, and 
threatened to burst into a (presumably Parisian) dance, when the 
word is passed that her baby is sick. What is known in fiction as 
the “ mother’s heart” stirs in her bosom ; and, sobbing “Take me 
home, John,” the inexcusable little sinner jumps at the hysterical 
joys of repentance. She has nothing to confess. She is confident 
that she always loved John; and never—no, never—could have 
loved the sleek, smooth villain, Darbishire. In word and deed she is 
blameless. But she is one of those women who must make a fuss 
about everything. So she whines, and screams, and cries to God 
that if He will only spare her child, she will be so, so good all the 
rest of her life ; until you might suppose that she really had been to 
Venice, and could not be the immaculate person she had only five 
minutes before protested she was. With the application of a remedy, 
most humorously—and luckily—“ thought of” at the last gasp by a 
comic doctor, and some favourable symptoms observed in his little 
patient, comes the agitated heroine’s “awakening,” and with a soul 
purged of something or other—innocence, guilt, or hysteria—she is 
conducted to the child’s cot by the magnanimous partner of her 
foolish and frivolous life. Where lies the play in this artless 
arrangement, mere average eyes cannot see. A “drama” in 
which nothing happens, in which, as the claret-drinking farmer 
complained, “You get no forrarder,” is a contradiction in terms. 
The first-night audience took this view, and expressed their 
opinion with impolite but expressive emphasis. . Portions of the 
comedy disclosed promise, however ; some of the dialogue was smart 


. and cynical ; and one character, that of a husband-hunting girl who 
. sticks at nothing in competing with her men-monopulising married 


sisters, was drawn with much vivacity. The acting of this part by 
Miss Nina Boucicault was delightfully quaint and daring, and stood 
out as the one living thing among a crowd of saw-dust dolls. Not even 
the dignity and quiet strength of Mr. Waring could make anything 
of a lay figure like John Peyton; nor could Mr. Matthews, Mr. 
Aynesworth, and Mr. Elwood do more than deliver their lines—under 
which circumstances the first and last might, as a treat, have spoken 
them distinctly. Miss Burney may have a future before her, but to 
qualify for it she must unlearn everything she has learnt. Voice, 
gesture, manner, all are unpleasing, and, in a part intended to 
resemble Frou-Frou, place the actress at an almost tragic 
disadvantage. 


“A LUCKY DOG.” 


A Farcical Comedy, in three acta, by W. SAPTE, jun. 


- First produced at a matinée at the Strand Theatre, Monday, July 4th, 1892; re-produced at Terry's 


Theatre on Monday evening, 3rd October, 1892. 


William Woodcock .. Mr.G. W. ANSON. Benjamin Barrable .. Mr. FRED. THORNE. 
~ Harold Winyard., .. Mr. JOHN TRESAHAR. Letitia Winyard.. .. Mrs. CANNINGE. 
Milton Jones Mr. LAWRENCE Marion Winyard .. Miss HELEN FoRsyYTH. 
ede eh ks D'ORSAY. Jane Miss EVELINE FAULK- 
John Lucas... .. .. Mr.CHARLES FAWOETT, tine NER. 
Cheevers .. .. .. Mr. F.GAyYTIn. Atalanta Woodcock .. Miss NORREYS. 
Mr. F. HAMILTON- 
Joe Wiggs .. .. . KNIGHT. 


In the August number of THE THEATRE, this farce received 
several kindly pats, such as “A Lucky Dog” might deserve and 
appreciate. Mingled with the praise was a little—a very little, 
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because it always appears unpalatable—sound advice. That advice 
has not been followed, with the saddest consequences. What the 
play wanted was breadth and force. The matinee company, com- 
posed of very clever players, was a little thin. Its blood ran 
sluggishly. A rattle-brain, like Mr. Yorke Stephens, was wanted to 
enliven it, anda droll like Mr. Blakeley to distract attention from its 
occasional tendency to ramble. Unfortunately the other course was 
adopted, of still further refining what was already too fine. One 
change for the better there is, but only one—the substitution of Mr. 
Anson for Mr. Cyril Maude. The older comedian, but just returned 
from a trip to Australia which lasted seven years, has vigour, power, 
and experience in excess of his young rival. Upon occasion he can 
fill a stage and divert an audience for minutes at a time, and if Mr. 
Sapte had written up the part of Woodcock, in Mr. Anson he would 
have found his best apology for the absence of Mr. Penley, Mr. 
Blakeley, Mr. Roberts, or any other of the select band of personalities 
indispensable to farce of this kind. Woodcock is not, however, given 
enough to do, and this fact, combined with the painfully obvious want 
of a stage manager, the timid touch of Miss Norreys, once so brisk 
and inventive in light comedy parts, and the under-playing of every 
soul in the cast—save Mr. Anson and Mr. Tresahar—accounted for 
the piece hanging fire as it constantly did on the first night. Mr. 
Tresahar threw himself with do-or-die energy into his work, and by 
sheer personal dash carried the play over several dull wastes, and the 
vast resources of Mr. Anson stood him and his author in excellent 
stead. With the exception of these determined comedians, and 
pretty Miss Forsyth, whose charm is always welcome, there was no 
one to appreciate the spirit of the piece—and unless the company is 
well whipped up and a Criterion tear-and-tumble adopted as a 
model, the very promising debit of Mr. Alport as manager and Mr. 
Sapte as farce-writer will not bear the fruits quite reasonably 
expected of it. 


“DOROTHY VERNON.” 


A drama, in four acts, by J. W. BOULDING, 
Played for the first time in London at the Savoy Theatre on Thursday afternoon, October 6th, 1892. 


Sir George Vernon .. Mr. IAN ROBERTSON. room .. .. .. .. Mr. LAURENCE HANRAY 
Sir Thomas Stanley... Mr.LAWRANCE D’ORSAY John Manners .. .. Mr. PHILIP CUNINGHAM 
Edward Stanley... .. Mr.ORLANDO BARNETT Luce .. .. .. .. Mrs. EDMUND PHELPS, 
Ben Shaw .. .. .. Mr. HENRY BEDFORD. Cecily .. .. .. .. Miss Sr. Maur. 

Will Dawson .. .. Mr. A. Woop. Dame Maud +» «+ Miss GLAMOYE. 
Praddle.. .. .. .. Mr. ROGER ROBERTS, Margaret .. .. .. Miss MARION LIND. 
Podger .. .. .. .. Mr. ANNING. Dorothy .. .. .. MissSyDNEy K. PHELPS 


Mr. Boulding gracefully ceded to Mr. Grundy and Sir Arthur 
Sullivan his rights in the title “ Haddon Hall,” so Mr. D’Oyly Carte, 
in his turn, gracefully put the Savoy and its beautiful scenery at the 
disposal of Mr. Boulding. Hence the matinée of “ Dorothy Vernon,” 
without which the stage would have been none the poorer. For one 
thing alone can the author havecredit. Hesticksto his history book. 
Some authorities now aver that Dorothy never made off with her 
masquerading woodman, Manners. But these are they who would 
make out a saint in Richard of Gloucester, and a French adventurer 
in Robert the Bruce. Tradition is the true histury in such a case ; 
and to tradition Mr. Boulding is constant. All his leading personages 
figure in the chronicles of the Dukes of Rutland. Moreover, they 
do in general the deeds associated with their names. In one respect, 
perhaps, they outrage history—they speak blank verse. But that 
fault is venial. For their historian is by way of being a poet. 
Would that he were more! ‘Would he were a dramatist. Then 
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many curious sights would have been spared us, notably the endless 
processions of characters, always in couples, as though bound for the 
Ark, with which, indeed, in one or two other respects, they seemed 
connected. But why dwell upon the nakedness of the land? Mr. 
Boulding can write, but between writing and writing a play lies a 
whole world. Till he has traversed it, may he henceforth leave his 
critics undisturbed. ’Tis better so for all parties, including actors, 
who in disjointed, formless things like this can only tamper with 
their hard-won reputations. Several on this Black Thursday served 
their author loyally, but impressions, at once agreeable and distinct, 
remain only of the crisp comedy of Mrs. Phelps as Juliet’s—that is 
Dorothy’s—Nurse, fervid Mr. Cuningham’s gallant bearing as the 
hero, and the picturesque outside of Mr. Robertson’s Elizabethan 
noble. And for the sake of these, towards the defaulters, whether 
of the player or the penman class—absit invidia. 





“AGATHA TYLDEN, MERCHANT AND SHIPOWNER.” 


A new play, in four acts, by EDWARD RosE. 
First produced at the Haymarket Theatre on ‘Tuesday evening, 18th October, 1892. 


Hugh Ainsworth .» Mr, LEWIS WALLER, | Christopherson .. .. Mr. RUDGE HARDING, 
«raham Macfarlane... Mr. CYRIL MAUDE. Jabez Thompson .. Mr. W, CHEESMAN. 
Lord Cyprian St.Csyth Mr. W. T. LoVELL. Agatha Tylden .. .. Mrs, LANGTRY. 

ivans .. .. «- «» Mr. F. A. EVERILL. | Winifred March.. .. Miss MARIE LINDEN. 
Max Sondershausen .. Mr, EDMUND MAURICE, | 


Mr. Rose has sought the unconventional, but only in a weak sense 
has he attained it. His background of business and banking is 
novel and not unattractive, and the figures he has ranged in front of 
it possess characteristics in a notable degree dramatic. Yet so 
clumsily has the author contrived their movements that, after the 
first scene, they appear neithef life-like nor dramatic, and what at 
the beginning promises to be a fine struggle between conflicting 
passions sinks in the “ great” act into a dull business duel and the 
bathos of bankruptcy. Here are the lines ofthe story. Agatha Tylden 
inherits a gigantic undertaking, and determines to conduct it with her 
own hands. Fired by ambition, she rejects the love (and brilliant 
abilities) of Hugh Ainsworth, and declines the proffered commercial 
alliance of her only possible rival in Blackport—the cannie 
Macfarlane. The latter vows vengeance. The former quits the 
town to replace his worship of Agatha with the worship of gold. 
Already, at the close of the first act, the piece is full of big possibilities. 
What with the soaring ambition of Agatha, her blossoming love 
for Hugh, that forlorn lover’s bitter disappointment and consequent 
sordid devotion to Mammon, and the malice of the Scotch merchant, 
there should be some big knot to be untied. Half-a-dozen strong 
realistic dramas suggest themselves as the natural outcome of certain 
developments in one quarter or the other. But Mr. Rose has turned 
his back upon them all, and chosen for his theme the undramatic 
instability of his merchant heroine, the uninteresting procurement 
through her rejected lover of that proud protestant’s signature to a 
petition in bankruptcy, and the re-establishment of her credit 
through a peculiarly flagrant “god out of a machine.” In an 
unvarnished description lies the play’s heaviest condemnation. In 
money pure and simple there is no drama. Bankruptcy is a mere 
word ; and carries with it no overpowering sense of consequences. 
And this a man of Mr. Rose’s perception would assuredly have ob- 
served had not his judgment been blinded by a passage in one of 
Bjérnson’s plays, upon which he founded his culminating scene. 
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Acted with great vigour and even more than her usual sagacity by 
Mrs. Langtry, and by Mr. Waller with a discretion and power for 
which scarcely any praise could be too high—so difficult and thank- 
less was his part—this third act appeared to arouse interest in spite 
of itself, and the first-night verdict was eminently favourable. Mr. 
Maurice distinguished himself by an exceedingly clever sketch of 
the German of commerce—and the comic papers—and Mr. 
Harding, with a capital touch of character, almost enlivened a dull 
fourth act, but Mr. Maude was rather over-weighted. His make-up 
was admirable, but, partly owing to his author, his griping Scotchman 
was an inconsistent person, and the actor surrounded him with no 
atmosphere of evil significance such as the play required. Sad was 
the plight of Mr. Lovell, Mr. Everill, and Miss Linden. Sincerely 
were they to be condoled with, for they were treated like Israelitish 
brick-makers in captivity ; and over them Mr. Rose should be induced 
to permit the bowels of his compassion to yearn. 


“THE GUARDSMAN.” 


A farcical play, in three acts, by GEORGE R, Sims and C&cIL RALYIGH. 
First produced at the Court Theatre on Thursday evening, 20th October, 1592. 


Sir James Bramston.. Mr. ARTHUR CECIL. 6 FEE ice sy ve co Be Rae 
Captain Sir Eustace ) Mr. ELLIOT Downes... .. .. .. Mr. E. BERTRAM, 
Bramston, Bart. ..)~ °° i Lady Jones.. .. .. Miss CAROLINE HILL. 
Archibald Clinton .. Mr. W. DRaycorrT. Lucy Greville .. .. Miss ISABEL ELLISSEN. 
General Kenneth Blazer Mr. C, P. Lirr.e. Daphne Lovat .. .. Miss ELLALINETERRISS 
. (Mr. WEEDON GROSs- Kitty Masters .. .. Miss AGN&s THOMAS, 
Hanbury Hakes.. .. )  syirn. : Thompson .. .. .. Miss [RENE RICKARDS. 


Martin .. .. .. .. Mr.CompTon Courts, 


A mass of misunderstanding, mystery, and mirth—not to be dis- 
integrated, still less described. A jumble of complexity, simplicity, 
and wit, doing equal credit to its authors’ invention, memory, and 
research. A novelty in which we are re-introduced to many life- 
long friends, whom we find as fresh to-day as they were who 
shall say how many years ago. Lastly, a vehicle—like a circus 
processional car—for the exhibition of a crowd of favourite per- 
formers, each in his most popular part. Here, there, and every- 
where, we are confronted with a line we know, a character we 
nod to, or a-piece in the puzzle as familiar as Robinson Crusoe. 
But in farce what does it matter? So long as you laugh, the end 
is attained. And over “The Guardsman” you laugh pretty fre- 
quently. Mr. Cecil starts you off as a funny old judge, who, to 
help his nephew out of a match with an unknown lady, by 
anonymous letters compasses the defamation of his character ; and 
Mr. Elliot, as the Wyndham-like nephew, keeps you going by being 
up to his eyes in love with the very woman upon whom, with 
his own connivance, the traducing post-cards are showered. Then 
Mr. Grossmith, as a pickle-proprietor (and terrible “ bounder”) 
steps in to quicken the pace, and the authors contrive a pantomime 
rally in the judge’s flat in the last act to keep everyone on the 
scream. The only grumble possible is that the complications are 
exhaustingly complex, and that neither clever Miss Hill—an es- 
tablished favourite when most of her comrades were at 8Chool— 
nor girlish and charming Miss Terriss has anything worthy t0 do. 
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“IN TOWN.” 


A musical farce, in two acts, by ADRIAN Ross and JAMES LEADER. The music by OSMOND CARR. 
First produced at the Prince of Wales's Theatre on Saturday evening, 15th October, 1892. 


Tington ON | Mr. Antoun RopeRts. | Ett <. <2‘. <L Miss JENNIE ROGRRS. 

F ped na of Duffshire pe Eric LEwIs. | aes of Duffshire a mney ae 
ord Clanside.. ° iss P. BROUGHTON. Flo Fanshawe .. .. s8 SYLVIA GREY. 

Rev. Samuel Hopkins Mr. E. BANTOCK, Kitty Hetherton.. .. Miss F. 8t. Joun. 


To fit Mr. Roberts all that the dramatist has to do is—to leave 
plenty of room. A fit of this kind has been splendidly achieved in 
“In Town.” As a military “masher,” curiously resembling Mr. 
Arthur Roberts, the tireless comedian is, in one act, set upon his feet 
in a London hotel, and in another behind the scenes at the 
Ambiguity. That is the plot—and the play. What remains is Mr. 
Roberts, at his funniest, liveliest, daringest. He jokes, he dances, 
and he sings, all to a running accompaniment of laughter. Miss 
St. John, too, sings admirably, and thereby calls attention to the very 
neat and finished lyrics of Mr. Adrian Ross. Mr. Eric Lewis, with 
his polished comedy, is lost amid so broad, impulsive, and 
spontaneous a crowd. He is an actor, not a droll, and scarcely holds 
his own. Nor does Miss Phyllis Broughton, as a very comely boy, 
nor Miss Sylvia Grey, with only one dance for every dozen her 
audience would have of her. Indeed, there is apology to be offered 
for almost everyone but the head and front of it all, but then the 
piece was devised for him, so who can grumble? Mr. Roberts is 
“In Town,” and that is the whole idea. 


“THE DUCHESS OF MALFI.” 


The famous tragedy, in five acts, by JoHN WEBSTER, re-arranged for the modern stage by WILLIAM 
POEL, and presented at the Opera Comique by the Independent Theatre Society on 
Friday evening, the 21st, and Tuesday afternoon, 25th October, 1892. 


Ferdinand .. .. .. Mr.8, BARRACLOUGH. Infant Son to Antonio 


The Cardinal .. .. Mr. BASSETT ROE. | and the Duchess .. j Master A. DEANE. 
Antonio.. .. .. .. Mr. F.R. BUCKLEY. Daniel de —- .. Mr. MuRRAyY CARSON. 
Delio .. .. .. .. Mr F.H. WESTERTON. Julia .. .. «- «- Miss ALICE Dk WINTON. 
Castruccio .. .. .. Mr.G. H. KERSLEY. — es ce eo ee Mise HALL CAINE, 
Roderigo.. .. .. .. Mr. REx SHIRLEY. Nurs -- Miss GAUNTLETT. 
Silvio .. .. «.. .. Mr.C. W. PERKINS. The Decigeis of Malti Miss Mary RORKE. 
Grisolan ‘.. .. Mr. ALEX. BRADLEY. 


Upon Webster’ 8 great tragedy the great men of the earth have spoken 
as with one voice, and their verdict stands. To echo them would be 
only less presumption than to criticise their judgments—for a mere 
chronicler of playhouse work, at any rate, condemned by his trade 
to intellectual sterility in the prosaic atmosphere of the modern 
stage. ‘The drama speaks for itself, with well-nigh unrivalled elo- 
quence to those in whom imagination is not yet dead, with merely 
depressing power to the fool. Mr. Poel’s version, however, is a new 
one and invites comment, deserving little that is net laudatory. At 
times the play appears disjointed, but on the whole the action is 
steadily progressive, and in the third and fourth acts advances with 
a solemn, stately march impressive in the extreme. Nothing so 
truly tragic has the present generation witnessed as the scene of the 
Duchess’s torture and death. . Nearest in effect stands perhaps the 
hideous close of “ Thérése Raquin,” but the sordid horrors of Zola 
were contrived by the hand oi a butcher, whereas Webster’s are the 
offspring of a poet’s brain. Much was due, no doubt, to the tact and 
the faultless eye for the picturesque employed by the director of this 
awe-inspiring ‘spectacle, and the gruesome series of terrors designed 
to drive the Duchess mad can never have been realised with mure 
horrible effect, but above and beyond this pictorial excellence was 
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the overpowering imagination controlling the scene. Even giggling 
actresses were hushed, and shallow “ realists ” silenced, as gibbering 
madmen stole into the moonlit prison, and to the ghastly dance 
of skeletons succeeded the hooded Familiars, with noiseless step 
stealthily heralding the Duchess’s doom. It was an experience to 
note how hushed the house became, how completely in the thrall 
of the dramatist even the most antagonistic among a none too 
reverent audience were held. With better all-round acting, the 
play would have proved yet more engrossing. Miss Mary Rorke, 
though lacking a little in distinction and in facial play, did indeed 
excite sympathy by a touching rendering of the tortured heroine ; 
and Mr. Murray Carson proved a tower of strength as Bosola. In 
suppleness and subtlety, in well-restrained intensity, in resonant 
declamation and inestimable ability to grip his hearers by sheer 
nervous force, this admirable young actor, in truth, has never ex- 
hibited equal resource. And another striking success was gained 
by Miss Hall Caine, who raised a trivial character into artistic 
importance and dignified an unessential passage by fine sensibility 
and true emotional power. But these were the minority. In par- 
ticular, the crafty Cardinal of Mr. Bassett Roe was wanting in 
authority ; the arrogance and uncontrolled impulse of the Ferdi- 
nand degenerated into want of discipline in his actor; and Mr. 
Buckley was amiability itself, and little more. Luckily the leaders 
were strong enough to restore the balance, and to them and the 
handsome mounting of the play (for which Mr. Irving was in 
part responsible) was due the interest that was maintained even 
through an irrelevant act and ap to the fall of the curtain. 


REVIVAL OF “THE BELLS” AT THE LYCEUM THEATRE ON THE 
24TH SEPTEMBER, 1892. 


“Never was man so incorrigibly dramatic!” So Mr. Henry Richmond writes of 
his pseudo-royal sire ; and the comment is one that might have been most fitly 
applied to the haunted Burgomaster in Alsace, as that gaunt figure is presented 
by Mr. Henry Irving in “The Bells.” Mathias, from the first moment he 
appears on the scene, muffled in fursand besprinkled with snow, au affectionate, 
red-handed murderer, until the final curtain falls upon him choking in the imagi- 
nary noose, ghastly and horrible, is “ incorrigibly dramatic.” He is himself the 
personification of drama, as ever he nears and nears a climax, ceaselessly 
alternating between his baser and his worthier natures—vivid and fascinating 
every moment of the time. And the student of acting will observe how mere 
picturesqueness may hold an audience spellbound. The brief illness of Miss 
Terry .was rendered a bearable calamity by being the occasion of this 
revival, which furnishes anew a standard by which the “coming men” 
may be judged. No character in modern drama supplies so satisfactory a 
test of artistic resource for actors claiming imaginative power ; and Mr. Irving’s 
pre-eminence is yet more clearly seen when in fancy his would-be rivals are 
pitted against him in this part. Mr. Willard and Mr. Forbes Robertson may 
be conceived, more or less fitly, burdened with the haggard load of Mathias’ 
misery, but the former alone has humour at command, and without his sardonic 
moods Mathias would be but half the man that Mr. Irving makes him. Even 
Mr. Willard, however, out and away the most pliable of the younger men, and 
unquestionably equal to the fearful strain of the final act, cannot be pictured as 
holding his own, in the second most masterly scene, against the great actor 
with whom the part will remain associated as long as the memory of those who 
have seen him in it shallendure. A simple catalogue of the emotions the murderer 
has to portray would suffice by itself to indicate the hugeness of the demands 
the part makes upon the actor, if he would raise it above the level of ordinary 
melodrama ; and that Mr. Irving succeeds—at the least—in placing Mathias on 
the plane of (extra-)ordinary humanity, even his detractorsadmit. Incorrigibly 
dramatic the man remains, but he is yet so human that for the moment the 
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bewildering complications of his nature appear intelligible, and the mists of 
melodrama are dispersed by the warm glow of an ardent imagination. This 
is Mr. Irving's triumph; this, and not merely that he succeeds in thrilling the 
souls of his audiences with horror.. And it is this investment of the’ 
contradictory character with living reality that will tax the genius of the in- 
heritors of his mantle, when—at some far distant day, be it hoped—they seek 
to don it in “ The Bells.” 


REVIVAL OF “THE PINK DOMINOS” AT THE CRITERION. 

Vanished is Mr. Wyndham. Vanished is Cremorne. And yet is “;Pink 
Dominos” revived. Why? To prove how incombustible i is even such highly 
inflammable stuff as this, if the right kind of “spark” be not applied? That 
was the one reason demonstrated on the 10th October, when a tame first act 
was—thanks entirely to Mr. Alfred Maltby as the amorous towel merchant, and 
Mr. Sidney Valentine as the larcenous Mr. Brisket—succeeded by a second of 
intermittent briskness and fun, and a third which sent a goodly few spectators 
yawning home to bed. The policy of casting Mr. Frederick Kerr for the 
riotous, roystering Greythorne excites a mild surprise. Mr. Kerr, the rigidly 
self- contained, the two- (or, at the outside, three- ) gestured, the languidly 
reserved : Mr. Kerr, the inimitable prig of “Judah,” the insufferable egoist of 
“The Dancing Girl,” the invariable precision—this gentleman to replace the 
plunging, capering, tripping, frisking, back-slapping, hat-crushing, rib-digging, 
convulsive, superbly-attollent Charles Wyndham! The idea was absurd. Mr. 
Kerr is an actor of method, and his very pronounced and diverting method re- 
quires deliberation and plenty of pause. An instant’s pause is fatal to “ Pink 
Dominos,” Therefore Mr. Kerr is not the actor for Greythorne. He was 
not, however, the only sinner—sufferer, perhaps, would be fairer. Neither 
Miss Ellis Jeffreys nor pretty Miss Sybil Carlisle had a notion of how to keep 
the balloon floating, even when Mr. Maltby and Mr. Valentine had got it in mid- 
air. Nor did Mr. Standing seem of so much use as formerly, though still the 
best _—_ type of the stage man-about-town. A word, however, should be 
said for the Henry Greenlanes of Mr. Welton Dale and the innocent Rebecca of 
Miss Agnes Hewitt. They were at least energetic, if not actually funny. And 
occasionally a gleam of character pierced the curtain of words through which 
Miss Maris strove to dash with the ingénue of Cremorne. 
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Some Amateur Performances. 





“GOOD FOR NOTHING” AND “IN HONOUR BOUND” AT BAGSHOT. 

Nan’s true home is, beyond all doubt, Arcadia. No peremptory “ Pass along, 
please,” will reach her there, and the little ragamuffin’s star will be in the 
ascendant until the voice of Lady Bountiful ceaseth in the land. Arcadia is 
too much occupied with keeping its eyes on the weather to vex its soul by 
keeping a finger on the pulse of the drama. Arcadia’s dramatic creed is as 
simple as it is steadfast—not to be shaken by hurricanes of contrary opinion. 
Briefly summed up, it is Lady Bountiful with a black face, and the drama is in 
the Doldrums or in Excelsis according to the depth and extent of the dirt. 
To watch her splash and splutter in a pail of genuine water and wind up her 
toilette with a vigorous application of the blacking brush to her head is a specta- 
cle no more to be resisted by the rustic than is the lather of Sunlight Soap 
by the mud stains. To enjoy this privilege he will trudge for miles ; ‘hay, if 
the floods be out, like another Leander, he will not hesitate to swim the rural 
Hellespont—a pitch of enthusiasm to which nothing, save perhaps the rival 
delirious delights of a Harvest Festival, could arouse him. Therefore the 
organisers of the performance at Bagshot, in aid of the Albert Orphan Asylum, 
did wisely and well to place Nan in the very forefront of the fight. . They did 
even better and more wisely in selecting Mrs. Dashwood for the post. Her 
claims to success proved to be based on something stronger than a frowsy head, 
a grimy face, or even a gutter accent. Some power, more charm, and, best of 
all, a strain of originality which constantly siruggled to the fore, served as a 
cloak of charity for some very unequal work. It was a bit of patchwork as 
strangely contrasted as Nan herself before and after her regeneration. . Here 
was an idea well conceived, carefully thought out, and there a hopeless boggle 
such as Nan the unreformed would have gloriedin. And all for lack of a little 
care! For once, Nan was backed up by something stronger than a limp 
affectation of corduroy and fustian. Messrs. Guy and Gerald du Maurier 
showed themselves staunch and sturdy supporters—democrats to the finger tips. 
Charlie was as usual in the blues. He is not on strike, and he makes no 
reference to a disordered liver, yet that pall of depression appears as essential 
to the part as Hamlet’s suit of black velvet. Like Rosa Dartle, we only want 
to know why? Grundy’s flawless little play found everyone on his mettle—as, 
indeed, it should, could anything put him there, for the poignant simplicity of 
the story grips actors and audience alike. And, playing shoulder to shoulder, 
they set themselves to the telling of it in simple, straightforward fashion—Mrs. 
Dashwood with quiet intensity, Major Simpson with dignity, and Mr. Guy du 
Maurier with a rare firmness of touch. With the least possible assistance from 
Mrs. Paterson, Major Simpson did his utmost to play “ A Pair of Lunatics ” off 
his own bat—not, however, with signal success. 


“ICI ON PARLE FRANGAIS” AND “TO OBLIGE BENSON’ AT LEAMINGTON, 

“For plays may come, and plays may go, but I go on for ever,” sings 
Spriggins, triumphantly. As regularly as the clown in the Christmas panto- 
mime does he crop up with a “Here we are again!” and his thread-bare 
clowning. Well, perhaps to us, feasting on the dramatic fat of the land, the 
dear old farce may not seem much off which to make a meal—little better than 
bread and scrape’; in fact, almost a Barmecide repast, But then hunger is the 
best sauce—so the cannibals assure us—and, judging from the avidity with 
which they welcomed the fare provided, the Leamingtonians had undergone a 
fast calculated to turn Succi n with envy. The most delicate of Hors 
d’euvres, the most substantial of dramas of the cut-and-come-again description, 
could not have been more keenly appreciated than was this cold and comfortless 
— But then the —e “y purveyors had mastered the expert's sleight 
of hand, and so adroitly was the scrape adjusted on the bread—as dexterously 
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as the sparse locks are dragged over the crown of the bald pate were the dry 
tches covered up—that it really seemed a dish almost fit “to set before the 
ing.” True, Mr. G. W. Harrison was not on the best of terms with Spriggins 
at the start ; theirs was only a bowing acquaintance at first, and there was an. 
inclination on his part towards diffidence, but a very few minutes saw that 
wended, and they were hob-nobbing to any extent. And Mr. Knight was pre- 
pared with a Major whose very eye would bave quelled regiments of insub- 
ordinates, and Mr. Cyril Hodson with a Frenchman in the genuine spirit of 
farce. In Miss Tinsley’s “slavey” there was all the making of a real character- 
study, and in Miss Eva Rhodes that of a dainty ingénue. Flour is not the sole 
ingredient in pastry, and pomposity alone does not make a Mrs. Spriggins. 
That Mrs. Bates has yet to learn. ‘ Benson” is altogether a different matter. 
That is no case of “ much cry and little wool.” For the shearer who knows 
his work there is a rich return, but Mr. Harrison is not over-deft with his 
scissors, and Trotter, being found an unwieldy subject, was allowed to escape 
with half his wool on his back. Mr. Evans, too, was not very much more skilful 
with Benson. Miss Tinsley’s pretty Mrs. Benson, however, atoned for much, 
and Miss Rhodes’ really clever Mrs. Trotter for more. And Leamington felt 
it had fared sumptuously. 


“THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD” AT WITHEY. 
The old drama has sung its swan-song in London, and though 
“ We seek it with forks and hope, 
We threaten its life with a railway share, 
We charm it with smiles and soap,” 
we find it not. We may seek, we may threaten, we may charm as vigorously as 
the Bell-man’s crew, but with as little success. Within sound of Bow-bells it 
will prove as elusive as the Snark—a distant connection presumably of the 
mystic Jabberwock. Some rude little boys who had reached the Sixth Standard 
and fancied it spelt Knowledge, thought scorn of the old plays—they would 
have their drama brand-new, or, at least, as smoking-hot as they could get it, 
and made suggestive reference to the waste-paper basket. Whereupon the old 
drama solemnly arose, and wrapping its cloak around it, departed silently, only 
pausing to shake the dust of Babylon off its feet. And now it is avenged of its 
adversaries ! For the good folk of Withey, “feeling a vacuum ”—like the gentle- 
man in the goloshes—were desirous of filling it with something more satis- 
factory than the Bath-bun, and bethought themselves of Noll’s famous old 
“Vicar.” And behold! on being taken from the shelf and dusted, every whit 
of the old charm was found in him, and Withey felt almost a second Stanley. 
That set dangerous doubts and queries agog. Just as Mrs. Lynn Lynton 
has terrible misgivings as to the future of womankind when her eye lights 
upon a Wild Woman whisking round the corner, so we asked ourselves was 
it, after all, so well with the drama of to-day? Was it so certainly on the 
upward grade that it could afford to scoff at the old “Vicar” as out of 
date? “Man still man, and woman woman still!” A living, breathing, 
pulsing story—as genuine a bit of realism as could be found between this 
and Scandinavia! And how the Witheyites drank in the old Doctor’s devo- 
tion, Livy's luckless love, the reunion of father and child. How they hung 
on every word that fell from the old man’s lips; how they chuckled over 
his quaint, quiet humour ; how they sympathised with bis fatherly pride ; 
how their hearts were wrung over his loss; and how they exulted in the 
recovery of his treasure. The story might be but crudely told by the actors, 
but for the sake of what they had to tell, that was forgiven. An electric 
thrill ran from audience to players, infecting them with its earnestness. 
Mr. Cyril Graham was not the ideal Vicar—where, indeed, is he to be found 
outside the Lyceum ?—but he has gifts of pathos, of humour, of tenderness. 
And with those we could understand, and love him as of old. A pretty 
suggestion of “old world bloom” and a sympathetic style brought Miss 
May Fisher within measurable distance of Livy. Miss Annie Owen’s Mrs. 
Primrose was apt at moments to run dry. Sophia, too, was inclined to be tame. 
Mr. Cranleigh was reliable as the Bank of England, and Mr. Frank Hillyard 
strove to substitute for the Terriss-ian superb self-complacency an extra 


allowance of bluster. 
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Musical Notes. 





“ HADDON HALL.” 


Light opera, composed by Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, written by Mr. SYDNEY GRUNDY. 
Produced at the Savoy Theatre, 24th September, 1892. 


John Manners .. .. Mr.Courrick PounDs. ¢ Dorothy Vernon.. .. Miss L. HILL, 

Sir George Vernon .. Mr. R. GREEN. Lady Vernon Miss R. BRANDRAM. 
Oswald .. .. .. .. Mr.C. KENNINGHAM. Dorcas .. .. .. .. Miss DoROTHY VANE. 
Rupert Vernon .. .. Mr. R. BARRINGTON. Nance .. .. .. -. Miss Nira COL. 
McUrankie .. .. .. Mr. DENNY. 


Sir Arthur Sullivan was quite right in selecting a historical subject for his 
new opera. The bye-ways of history furnish the best possible material for a 
plot which shall retain a thread of actuality while allowing free scope for 
fancy in the details of the story. The “ Basoche” is, and will probably long 
remain the perfect type of a light opera book ; and its charm is owing in great 
measure to the fact that its plot is derived from actual occurrences, and that its 
principal characters are real personages. ‘“ Haddon Hall” seems to have 
occurred to two writers at the same time as a promising subject for dramatic 
treatment. In fact, it is not quite so promising as it seems, and neither writer 
has quite succeeded in producing a thoroughly satisfactory play. In Mr. 
Grundy’s version too much happens at one time and too little at another. That 
is a fault in life, no doubt, but in the artificial life of the stage these little 
inequalities should be better adjusted. We do not wish to be told, even 
through the medium of the human voice assisted by orchestra and enlivened 
by bagpipes, that nothing particular is happening just at present. Mr. Grundy’s 
book is in other respects so good, however, that a little want of proportion may 
be pardoned, especially as the pauses in the action are made the occasion for 
some humorous lyrics. The treatment of the Puritan element is more 
questionable. To displace the date of the story by a century for the sake of 
satirising, not the Puritans themselves, but certain modern Sectaries who have 
no real relationship with the Puritans, is a double error of judgment. The 
anachronism would be a trifle if it did not interfere with the coherence of the 
story. The protest against certain forms of modern cant would be quite in 
place in a comedy of modern life ; but if satire is to be used at all in opera it 
ought to be attenuated to the lightest of tg The opera opens with a 
short prelude leading to a chorus, “ Ye Stately Homes of England ’—sung 
behind the scenes—in which the composer seems plainly to intimate to his 
audience that his work is to be as national in character as English music knows 
how to be. A dance of rustics under the walls of Haddon and a pretty little 
parable about the dormouse who eloped with a squirrel are tellers by a 
madrigal, which will probably be encored whenever it is heard, though to the 
musician’s ear it violates the proprieties by calling in the aid of the orchestra. 
The story then begins. Sir George Vernon informs his daughter Dorothy thai 
he intends to bestow her hand upon her cousin, Rupert the Roundhead. (One 
wonders whether he was christened after Rupert of the Rhine!) Lady Vernon 
sympathises with her daughter in a duet which appears to present possibilities 
of pathos not quite realised by the singers, nor, therefore, by the audience. 
Then enters Oswald, in pedlar’s guise, bearing a letter from John Manners to 
Dorothy. The “ patter” song of the pedlar and the duet between him and the 
maid are in Sir Arthur’s happiest vein. Then follows the Puritan diversion, 
and whatever may be thought of the literary merit of the interpolation there 
can be no two opinions as to the composer's treatment of the episode. Sir 
Arthur Sullivan is at his best when he writes in the spirit of parody, and the 
music associated with Rupert and his followers is not mere tickling of the ears of 
the groundlings, it is skilful work, thoroughly interesting to those who like to 
observe how much music may be made to suggest without losing its artistic 
character. In the second act nothing whatever happens until the finale. But 
the ridiculous intrusion of the McCrankie is pardoned for the sake of the 
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orchestral tour-de-force of which it is the occasion. Of the storm finale much 
had been expected, and so far as the stage-management is concerned expecta- 
tion is fully realised, but as to the music of the scene all that can be said is that 
Sir Arthur has not succeeded in a task in which no musician save one has ever 
really succeeded, and he, it must be remembered, was not bound down by time 
limits or the exigencies of the stage. The change of scene to the ball-room is 
such a remarkable spectacular effect that the music becomes unnoticeable, and 
it is not until Sir George obliges the company with a patriotic song that we can 
again listen to the orchestra. This song—of the “ Brave Old” type—is likely 
to be a favourite at smoking concerts, but the entry of the Roundheads 
announcing Dorothy’s escape brings us to something more worthy of: the 
composer. The Roundhead trio (a parody of the grand style) and the delicate 
chorus for female voices after Sir George has set out in pursuit of the errant 
damsel are both excellent. The last act contains the two best vocal numbers in 
the work, namely, the contralto song “Queen of the Garden” and the duet 
“Bride of My Youth, Wife of My Age,’’ which will not lose by the comparison 
it suggests with Gounod’s treatment of a similar theme in the duet between 
Baucis and Philemon. After this there is a relapse into riotous fun; the 
Puritans cast propriety to the wings and relapse into a Highland fling, to the 
great delight of the » Renal the composer and the audience. After this orgie 
the fina] restitution of all things is accomplished in a finale in which we are 
glad to hear once more the beautiful theme (“‘ To Thine Own Heart Be True ”) 
which adorned the finale of the first act. So bright and attractive is the whole 
of the music, with its moments of more serious interest, that one almost for- 
gets it is not quite what we were bidden to expect. We were promised, upon 
authority, a work which should be “in no sense a comic opera” but a light 
romantic opera, a happy compromise between “Ivanhoe” and the “Gondoliers.” 
“‘ Haddon Hall” does not quite fulfil-the promise nor will it ever be regarded 
by the public as anything else than a genuine comic opera, with a sentimental 
interlude or two. Nor is this to be regretted ; Comedy is the genuine home of 
Sir Arthur’s Muse: she can assume the robes of grandeur but they fit her 
not as her own. Sir Arthur is in fact our English Rossini ; nature has bidden 
him sing pleasant songs, and they are wanting in judgment who would bid him 
tune his lyre io sterner themes and ‘notes of fire. The interpretation of the 
work is excellent. Miss Brandram as Lady Vernon has the most interesting 
_, the only part, indeed, with which one can feel complete sympathy, but 

iss Lucille Hill, Mr. Courtice Pounds and Mr. Green do the utmost that cati 
be done with the parts of Dorothy, of the uninteresting lover, John Manners, 
and of the heavy father, Sir George Vernon. Mr. Barrington cleverly conceals 
the more repulsive features of the Roundhead and emphasises the drollery of 
the part. The representatives of Oswald and Dorcas accomplish their task with 
the utmost spirit. The scenery, mounting and stage-management of the play 
are superb, and the dénouement of the second act is an effect which has never 
been surpassed. 


“ THE BARONESS.” 


Comic opera, written and composed by CorsFORD DICK. 
First produced at the Royalty Theatre, 5th October, 1892. 


The Grand Duke .. Mr.C. E. STEVENS. Angelo .. . Miss GLADYs REEs. 
Baron Narcissus.. .. Mr.CHAS. CONYERS. Rodolpho .. .. .. Miss Susiz NAINBY. 
Beppo ..:... .. .. Mr, LIONEL BROUGH, Marietta .. .. .. MissC. WALLACE. 
Bruno .. .. .. .. Mr. FRED EMNgy. Tancredo .. .. .. Miss G. Hops, 

Lorenzo os ce ee Mr. MAGRATH. Ralooka.. .. .. .. Miss M. ASQUITH. 
Alphonso .. .. .. Mr. WM. Foxon. Isabella.. .. .. .. Miss OLGA SCHUBERTH, 
Ambrose .. .. .. Mr. PeRcy BrouGH. Lauretta .. .. .. Miss JESSIE MOORE. 
Hamilcear -- «» Mr.G,GRoOssMITH,junr.| Gabrielle Miss AGNES GIGLIO. 


Mr. Cotsford Dick has devised a really excellent plot for his second comic 
opera. His hero is engaged to the youngest daughter of the Grand Duke of 
Weissnichtwo, but he cannot marry her until he produces the ducats, On the 
other hand his two worthy uncles are prepared to endow him with the needful, 
but not until he is married and settled down. In this dilemma he writes to in- 
form his uncles that he is married. They present themselves at Court anxious 
to see the bride, and, on the spur of the moment, the Baron introduces one 
sister-in-law to the one uncle and the other sister-in-law to the other uncle. 
Circumstances induce the two ladies to enter into the deception so heartily that 
the unfortunate uncles presently find thomselves under arrest for an infringe- 
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ment of the Grand Duke's latest code of behaviour. They are ordered into 
confinement in a Turkish bath, where the whole of the second act takes place. 
Ultimately, of course, through the ingenuity of the heroine they are released, 
the Baron’s deception is pardoned, and all ends happily. So far as the outline 
of the story is concerned nothing could better suit tie purposes of comic opera. 
The book perhaps scarcely does justice to the humorous possibilities of the 
story ; here and there it drags somewhat and its dialogue lacks the crispness and 
finish which Mr. Cotsford Dick might have imparted to it with a little more 
pains, or which he will learn to impart if he perseveres in the commendable 
practice of writing his own libretti. As to the music it is, wisely, simple’ in 
character, except in the finale to the first act, in which the composer has neatly 
imitated the conventional finule of old Italian opera. The most taking numbers 
in the first act are the love duet for the Baron and Gabrielle (‘ Our Troth is 
Plighted ’’), a very pretty trio for the Baron, his sister-in-law Lauretta, and 
one of the uncles, and the strains in which Gabrielle and the chorus intercede 
for the lives of the uncles—the latter a really effective example of the mock- 
heroic in music. In the Turkish-bath scene a lullaby for contralto deservedly 
wins an encore, but the trio in which Gabrielle instructs the uncles in the 
manners of a town dame obtains a similar recognition more by virtue of the 
burlesque dances with which it is accompanied than for any musical interest of 
its own. Mr. Dick is fortunate in his interpreters. His tenor hero, Mr. 
Charles Conyers, is the possessor of a good stage presence as well as of a good 
voice and style. Miss Agnes Giglio is not yet an actress, but she is certainly a 
singer who should have a future before her if she will only conquer one fault, 
of which she is probably aware. Miss Asquith displays some very beautiful 
contralto notes in the “Lullaby” scene. Miss Schuberth and Miss Jessie 
Moore do justice, vocally, to the parts of the two married sisters, and 
Mr. Foxon succeeds in making effective the phrases which the composer has put 
into the mouth of Alphonso. The rather mild humours of the two uncles are 
made the most of by Mr. Lionel Broughand Mr. Emney ; but Mr. Stevens is 
not quite happy as the Grand Duke, and the parts allotted to Mr. Percy 
Brough and Mr. Grossmith seem to depress both them and their audience. 
The chorus is good so far as it goes, but deficient in male voices. 


“THE WOODEN SPOON.” 
Operetta, by Miss Hope TEMPLE. Written by MR. GILBERT BURGESS. 
First produced at the Trafalgar Square Theatre, 26th September, 1892. 

Miss Hope Temple’s pleasing flow of melody has already made her a 
favourite in the drawing-room. Her appearance on the stige is welcome, 
although the. present work does not give her-any opportunity of showin 
whether her muse is capable of taking a real interest in human joys an 
sorrows. There is a taking song for a “retired bull fighter” and a tuneful 
serenade for a disguised Marquis, who are the principal personages in a slender 
and inconsequential story. Seeing that the scene is laid in Spain it is a pity 
that Miss Temple did not endeavour to infuse more of the national character 
into her score. 


“INCOGNITA.” 


Comic opera, by CHARLES LECOCg. Written by F.C. BURNAND. Lyrics by H. GREENBANK. 
First produced at the Lyric Theatre, 6th October, 1592. 


Dom Pedro... .. .. Mr.H. MONKHOUSE. Jopefa .. .. .. .. Miss AIDA JENOURE. 
DomGuzman .. .. Mr. FRED. KAYE. Anita .. .. .. .. Miss Dona THORNE, 
Dom Gaetan -. «» Mr, W. BROWNLOW, Dolores... .. .. -. Miss HE. ORFORD. 
Baldomero .. .. .. Mr.C.GILBERT. Pe ee ee es «+ Miss CO, CRANFURD. 
O’Donoghue.. .. .. Mr. JNO. CHILD. Lo! aera . a ye ® 

Dom Fiasco.. .. .. Mr. A. T. HENDON, Dona lnesika .. .. Miss SUsig VAUGHAN, 
Marq. Braganza.. .. Mr.TOMSHALE. Estrella... .. .. .. Mise M.A. VICTOR. 
Usher .. .. .. ...' Mr. H.J. NORDBLOM. Princess Michaeia .. Miss SEDOHR RHODES. 


Mr. Burnand is a past master in the art uf rendering innocuous the lighter 
productions of the French comic muse without entirely destroying their gaiety ; 
and he would have been entirely successful with “Incognita” if it were not for 
his interpolations in the third act. The story is sufficiently interesting for the 
purposes of light opera, and it is not to its disadvantage that the —— 
motive has been used before. The heroine, the Princess of South eg on 
is, for reasons of State, to marry the Prince of North Portugal, who has 
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arrived for the wedding but has not yet seen his intended bride. The Prince 
has designs of his own. His hand may be promised to the Princess, but he 
determines to fall in love with some one else, and he instantly discovers that 
his heart belongs to a rustic beauty—who happens to be the Princess herself 
disguised as a peasant, but is supposed by him to be Josefa, the Princess's maid- 
in-waiting. In Act ii. the wedding takes place, the bride’s veil being, by stage 
convention, supposed to be opaque enough to prevent the Prince from recognis- 
ing her features. Then follows a series of scenes conceived in a spirit of 
genuine humour. The Prince endeavours to escape from the chiteau but is 
foiled at every exit by the strains of a band playing the national anthem, and 
finally, with intent to secure his expulsion, he makes love to a too acquiescent 
duenna. Portugese majesty in a night-dress engages in a game of cross- 
purposes with Josefa and the Irish sentinel ; and finally at daybreak all the 
characters are brought together and the curtain ought to fall, but is 
suspended for a whole act in order that the King of South Portugal may dis- 
guise himself as a gipsy, burlesque the habanera in “Carmen,” and carry off 
the King of North Portugal under his arm, after which, of course, Josefa is 
discovered as the wife of the Sentinel, the rustic beauty is identified as the 
real Princess, and all ends happily. The music of the second act is throughout 
as delightful as anything that M. Lecocq has ever written. There is nothing 

rhaps quite so infectious as certain of the melodies in “ Madame Angot,’ 

ut the two love-duets, one between the disguised Princess and the Prince and 
the other between Josefa and her lover, are most excellent, the former 
especially, being truly original and passionate without overstepping the 
legitimate bounds of light opera. The song in which the Prince apostrophises 
his helmet ought to attain here no less popularity than that which it enjoyed in 
Paris ; and the music associated with the State pageant and Court dance is 
perfect of its kind. Compared with the second act the music of the first is 
commonplace. The capture of a wasp we have heard better done by 
M. Wormeer, and the Corporal’s drinking song though good enough to secure 
an encore does not gain on repetition. But M. Lecocq is never dull, and when 
his themes are commonplace his treatment of them generally redeems their 
triviality. Vocally the Sound of the work falls on the two. pairs of lovers. 
Mr. Brownlow is good as the Prince, though he might make more effect if he 
would lighten his singing with a little quasi parlante, and Mr. Child is efficient 
in the part of the Irish Corporal. As Josefa Miss Jenoure makes a distinct 
advance to the front rank of light opera prime donne. Nothing could possibly 
be better than her lively and graceful reading of the part of the “ Orange 
Woman-in-Waiting.” The réle of the Princess is undertaken by Miss Rhodes, 
a young lady about whose acquirements rumour has been somewhat too 
enthusiastic. We are becoming accustomed to the American prima-donna 
whose voice consists of a beautiful face and two head-notes, but it would be 
ungracious not to admit that Miss Rhodes yields to none of her predecessors in 
charm of presence. The light comedy is furnished by the King and the 
duenna, both genuinely comical impersonations. The piece is magnificently 
mounted, and the solo dance of Miss St. Cyr with the “ serpentine ” ballet 
which follows is perhaps a sufficient excuse for the irrelevances of the third 
act. If, as reported, Mr. Horace Sedger has on this occasion acted as his own 


stage-manager, he may fairly be congratulated on an achievement little short of 
perfection. 


“ EUGENE ONEGIN.” 


Opera by TCHAIKOWSKI. English libretto by SUTHERLAND BWowarps, 
rodueed by Signor Laco at the Olympic Theatre, 17th October, 1892. 


Eugene Onegin .. .. Mr. BE, OUDIN, M, Triquet .. . Mr. J, APPLETON, 
Lensky.. .. .. «. Mr, 1lvonm McKay, Tatjana,, .. .. «. Madame FANNY Moopy. 
PrinceGremin .. .. Mr,.0. MANNERS, Olga... «. «+ «+ Miss LiLby Moopy. 
Captain Boujanoff .. Mr.G, Tarx. The Nurse ., .. .. Madame SWIATLOWSKY,. 
Zaretsaky .. .. « Mr. H, BROCKBANK, Larina .. . Mile, SELMA, 


Russian operas have not hitherto been successful in England, but “ Eugene 
Onegin” will surely break the spell of ill-fate which hung over the same 
composer's earlier opera cad the “Demon” of Rubinstein, Its story is of 
the sombre type with which readers of Russian fiction are too familiar. Like 
Tolatoi, Pushkin seems to write as one living under the shadow of Siberia. The 
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hero is a youth who has lived just long enough to discover that life is a hollow 
mockery, but he is romantic in appearance, and Tatjana is romantic in disposi- 
tion. At the outset Tatjana offers to Onegin a love which he cannot return, 
and at the end of the last act, when it is too late, Onegin is left the victim of 
a hopeless passion for Tatjana. Thus the motive of the whole work is of the 
despairing Slavonic type. A short instrumental prelude embodies what may be 
taken as the theme of unrequited love. Then the curtain rises on a delightful 
duet for the two sisters, the heroine and Olga, while the mother and the nurse 
carry on a domestic conversation a mezza voce. After a peasants’ chorus of 
strongly Russian character, Olga discloses her naive simplicity in a ballad, and 
then A lover Lenski introduces Onegin to the sisters. It will not fail to 
be noticed that the composer has imparted freshness to his love music by 
mating the contralto with the tenor, while his hero and heroine are baritone 
and soprano. The double conversational is very interesting ; there is nothing 
like the conventional quartet, no attempt to lead up to any musical climax, 
but on the other hand the dryness of recitative is avoided, and a rhythmic if 
not a melodic interest is kept up throughout. After a song for Lenski there 
follows a most powerful scene for Tatjana in which she writes a letter to 
Eugene avowing her suddenly conceived passion. Though Tschaikowsky is no 
mere Wagnerian he bas in this scene made his own the very essence of the 
music-drama, and every varying shade of emotion as it passes is responded to 
voice and orchestra, while the musical coherence of the whole is so deftly pre- 
served that the orchestral parts would be worth listening to without the aid 
of words or gesture. After this great piece of work the last scene in the 
garden, where Onegin repels the maiden’s advances, comes somewhat as an 
anti-climax. There is a touch of real pathos in the distant chorus which seems 
an echo of Tatjana’s loneliness. Act ii. may be dismissed muie briefly. Its sub- 
ject is a duel between the two young men caused by a flirtation between Onegin 
and Olga, in which duel Lenski is shot. The musical points are a burlesque 
—_ for the Franch tutor, the impassioned air which Lensky sings before the 
duel, introducing a phrase of his first love song, and the duet in canon form 
for the antagonists. Actiii. takes place some years later. Tatjana has become 
the wife of Prince Gremin, and Olga has disappeared from the story. The 
air of remorse sung by Onegin and the duet upon his introduction to his old 
lover prepare us for the last scene, in which Onegin (discloses his passion, and 
Tatjana finally repulses him, This great duet is sufficient to establish Tschai- 
kowsky’s fame. tt is long, but not a bar too long. It sustains from beginning 
to end the highest level of passionate expression, yet it is never unmusical. 
As Tatjana rushes from the room the curtain falls upon one despairing cry 
from her lover. The interpretation of the two principal parts by Madame 
Fanny Moody and Mr. Oudin is remarkably fine. Both as a singer and as 
an actress, the former has made a great advance, while the latter fully justi- 
fies the expectations which all who saw him as the Templar in “ Ivanhoe ” 
entertained of his future. The impression which they make is not to be 
gauged by the test of mere applause, for the audience are far too intensely in- 
terested to interrupt the progress of the work by untimely recalls. That tribute 
is very properly reserved for the lighter moments, the commonplace song of 
Prince Gremin in which Mr. Charles Manners displays his excellent low notes 
and the French tutor’s ditty which Mr. Appleton’s delivers with really comical 
effect. Madame Swaitlowsky in her original part of the nurse sings as though 
she were glad to escape from her native gutturals, and Miss Lily Moody is 
praiseworthy, though scarcely kittenish enough, as Olga. The part of Lenski 
is not made interesting either by Mr..McKay or his substitute Mr. Wareham, 
but in this play the tenor is for once a mere foil to the hero, “ Eugene 
Onegin” is not only an original and impressive work, it is also a pronounced 
success, and it is to be hoped that it will more than compensate Signor Lago 


for other disappointments. 
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Notes of the Month. 





AN evil always with us is the professional “ deadhead.” The werd 
is one of the few for which we are glad to give grateful acknowledg- 
ment to the vocabulary of the great American language. -Our grati- 
tude would be greater if the thing itself were kept to roam un- 
fettered through the domain of the native American drama. Mr. 
Irving has recently had a delightful experience. He received a 
letter : “I expect it is rather rude of me to write to you, seeing that 
I do not know you, and I do not think I have even seen you. But 
what I want to know is, ‘Do you give away tickets for seats in your 
theatre ?’ If so, I shonld so like a ticket to admit two to nice seats for 
next Thursday to see ‘ Henry VIII.’” If one did not know that when 
a man once has embarked on the career of the deadhead all shame is 
dead, one would infallibly regard this as a rather clumsy hoax—such 


impudence would be incredible. But we have seen, and must believe, 
willy nilly. 








EDITORS of papers, particularly of theatrical papers, are constantly 
pestered in this way by total strangers. To our own knowledge 
it was no uncommon thing in the experience of the editor of one 
London paper to receive letters like the following: “Dear Mr. 
Jones,—Could you manage to get me a box (or stalls for five) for 
next Saturday night at the Lyceum Theatre. In case you should not 
recognise my name, you may remember that I met you at dinner at 
Soandso’s somethree months ago. I have been out of town since, or 
should have asked you before.” This is as nearly as possible an 
exact copy of one of these precious documents, which was, it must 
be admitted, a little kolder than most of them. It had this, how- 
ever, in common with the others, that it was a demand for first-rate 
seats at the very height of a successful season at a theatre where the 
management would have difficulty in keeping open a sufficiency of 
seats for its own friends. Let us charitably assume that the peti- 
tioner is in ignorance of the exact extent of his petition. Even then 
its impudence is not merely colossal, but awe-inspiring! Yet it is 
notorious that the deadhead esteems his privilege, when he gets it, 
at the exact price he pays for it, and there is no more noisy and un- 
reasonable grumbler in existence. 


MRS. CRAIGIE, otherwise John Oliver Hobbes, the author of the 
clever “ Some Emotions and a Moral,” and the yet cleverer “ Sinner’s 
Comedy,” and by far the most distinguished planet yet discovered 
in Mr. Fisher Unwin’s Pseudonymous firmament, has always had 
leanings towards the stage. A few years back she was fairly well- 
known as a fashionable amateur actress. Between her and her 
acting friends, however, was a great gulf fixed. Their ways were 
not her ways; nor was her aim their aim. For she was in earnest, 
and permitted nothing to stand between her and what she conceived 
to be art. Once, at Cromwell House, upon one of the last occasions 
when Lady Freake’s private theatre was used, Mrs. Craigie had the 
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courage to challenge comparison with Mrs. Kendal, and gave a very 
bright and clever reading of Suzanne in the less-known version of 
“*Les Pattes de Mouche.” This was her most ambitious, as well as 
most successful, experiment ; for, since her pen has been busy, Mrs, 
Craigie has acted rarely, if at all. The coming winter, however, is 
to witness her return to the amateur stage, but not, as might be 
inferred from the familiar nom-de-plume, in masculine garb. 


THE first of the photographs in our present number is that of Miss 
Mabel Love. This lady is a grand-daughter of a celebrity in his 
day—Mr. Love, the ventriloquist—to whom reference is made by the 
author of the still-read “ Valentine Vox.” Her stage history dates 
from Christmas, 1887, when she made her first appearance at the 
Prince of Wales’ Theatre in “ Alice in Wonderland,” when she was 
only twelve years of age. Miss Kate Vaughan at once secured her 
for her season the following summer at the Opera Comique, when 
she played one of the Triplet children in the revival of “ Masks and 
Faces.” After appearing in the Christmas pantomime at Covent 
Garden in 1888, Miss Love, in the tollowing autumn, joined the 
Gaiety company, in which she at once took a place as a popular 
favourite, remaining there about a year. Miss Love’s next appear- 
ance in London was in the spring of last year, when she took the 
part of Polly in “ The Harbour Lights” with Mr. Terriss’s company 
at the Grand Theatre. During the whole of the long run of “La 
Cigale” at the Lyric she only. missed taking a part in it on four 
nights. Miss Love received many tempting offers to visit America 
at the conclusion of the run, but would not leave London. Last 
Christmas she was principal dancer in “ Humpty Dumpty ” at Drury 
Lane, and in the summer of the present year made her appear- 
ance as Clementina in the farcical comedy, “ Vote for Giggs,” in 
which she made a distinct success; and she has since appeared at 
matinées and in the provinces in comedy paris. Miss Love was also 
engaged two or three times as priucipal dancer at Covent Garden, in 
the production of grand opera there ; and has thus three strings, at 


least, to her professional bow, with any of which, we feel sure, her 
success is assured, 


MR. ARTHUR PLAYFAIR, whose photograph is one of those given 
in THE THEATRE this month, is a grandson of Colonel Sir Hugh 
Lyon Playfair, who was Provost of St. Andrew’s, N.B., and youngest 
son of Major-General (Retd.) A. L. Playfair, of H.M. Indian Army, 
and isa cousin of the well-known parliamentarian recently elevated to 
the Peerage. He was born in India in 1869, and was educated at 
St. Mary’s College, Oscott, near Birmingham, where he early showed 
his proclivity for theatricals. After a year spent at the Oxford 
Military College, he decided on adopting the stage as a profession, 
and applied for and obtained an engagement in the provincial com- 
pany of Mr. Balsir Chatterton, his first part being the small one of 
Mr. Chapstone in “ Jim the Penman,” and the more important part 
of Captain Redwood in the same play beingafter wards assigned to him. 
In 1888 he was given an engagement with Mrs. Bernard Beere’s com- 
pany at the Opera Comique, playing there Burdock in ‘“ Masks and 
Faces.” At the close of the London season, he went on tour with 
Mr. Charles Terry’s company, and played Cecil in “Barbara” and 
Edward Fairlegh in “ Hook and Kye.” He then accepted an en- 
gagement with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal in Manchester for a season, and 
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was subsequently engaged by Mr. Beerbohm Tree to fill the parts of 
Marshall in “ Captain Swift” and the Judge in “ A Man’s Shadow.” 
He next played Sir Toby at the Criterion, when “The School for 
Scandal” was revived there last year, and then came out as a mimic 
—and was engaged by Mr. Horace Sedger to burlesque Mr. Tree 
in “The Prancing Girl” at the Prince of Wales’, and afterwards to 
create the part of Giorgio in “The Mountebanks” at the Lyric. 
While playing the latter part he also studied those of Mr. Monkhouse 
and Mr. Frank Wyatt, and supplied their places on several occasions, 
finally succeeding the latter when he left the Lyric. Mr. Playfair is 
now appearing every day at the Princes’ Hall, where he has been 
engaged to imitate the principal London actors and music-hall artists. 
Mr. Playfair has secured his place on the stage, and should have a 
brilliant future before him. 


A CORRESPONDENT, Mr. Walter Parke, sends us the following : 
TENNYSON.—In MEmoriAM. 
October 6th, 1892. 
The end has come—too soon, tho’ long deferr’d ! 
Our patriarch poet-king has pass’d away. 
That magic voice will nevermore be heard, 
The hand that on the soul’s deep chords could pla 
Is cold and still to-day. 
The wizard wand, his sceptre, falls to earth, 
His regal crown of laurel vacant lies, 
We mourn o’er mere remains, of mortal birth ; 
Forgetting as we gaze with tear-dimm’d eyes, 
That Genius never dies. 
Most honour’d, best beloved, sincerely wept 
By thousands who have never seen thy face, 
With what a steadfast greatness thou has kept, 
Thro’ thy long reign, thy glorious pride of place ! 
Scorning the false and base. 
No jarring note deform’d thy varied song, 
But all was beautiful, and pure and true ;_ 
While firm to guard the right, and crush the wrong, 
What Fairylands of fancy, sweet and new, 
Thou opened’st to our view ! 


A great light is extinguished, and the sky 
poorer by a star ; we miss its beams, 
Which brighten’d life thro’ many a year gone by 
Since youth’s glad heart first bask’d in quick’ning gleams 
From that fair world of dreams. 
Fate has dealt kindly with his favour’d life, 
‘Time brought more fame, and honours’ rich increase, 
Some bards, alas! have sung in storm and strife, 
The sweetest songs, in early death to cease ; 
His were long days of peace ! 
And we who sing—tho’ humble be our lays— 
Combine to-day in Sorrow’'s brotherhood, 
Bring flowers immortal and unfading bays 
For our dead chief, whose fame and power for good 
Shall stand, as they have stood ! 


SE 
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New Plays 


PRODUCED AND ImporTaNnT ReEvivats in London, from September 20th to 
October 20th, 1892 :— 


Sept. 24 
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( Revivals are marked thus ° ) 


“ Haddon Hall,” light opera, in three acts, by Sydney Grundy, music 
by Sir Arthur Sullivan. Savoy. 

“The Bells,” drama, in three acts, adapted from “ Le Juif Polonais” 
of MM. Erckmann-Chatrian, by Leopold Lewis. Lyceum. 

“The Wooden Spoon,” operetta, in one act, by Gilbert Burgess, music 
by Hope Temple. Traf: uare. 

“The Shamrock and the » drama, in four acts, by Walter 
Reynolds. Grand. 

“The Fencing Master,” comic opera, in three acts, by Harry B. 
Smith, music by R. de Koven. Sadler’s Wells. 

“ Delilah,’ dramatic version of Ouida’s novel “ Held in Bondage,” in 
a prologue.and three acts. Sadler's Wells. 

‘“* Nemesis,” opera bouffe, in three acts, adapted from the French by 
H. B. Farnie. Parkhurst. 

“ Drink,” drama, in seven acts, adapted from the French by Charles 
Reade. Lyric, Hammersmith. 

“A Yorkshire Lass,’ drama, in four acts, by Wilton Jones. 
Pavilion. 

“ Cousin’s Courtship,” dramatic sketch, in one act, by Mary Collette. 
Shaftesbury. 

“ A Snowstorm,” play, in one act, by Sidney Bowkett. Gaiety. 

“The a comedy, in three acts, by Arthur Benham. 
Garrick. 


' Lucky Dog,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by W. Sapte, jun. 

erry's. 

“Cinderella,” Rossini’s opera comique, new version of the libretto of 
Rophino Lacey, in three acts, by T. W. Robertson. Grand. 

“ The Baroness,” comic opera, in three acts, written and composed by 
Cotsford Dick. Royalty. 

: seam Vernon,” drama, in four acts, by J. W. Boulding. 

avoy. 

* Incognita,”’ comic opera, in three acts, by F.C. Burnand ; lyrics by 
Harry Greenbank ; music by Charles Lecocg. Lyric. 

“The Great Diamond Robbery,” drama, in a prologue and four acts, 
by Burford Delannoy and W. R. Waldron. Sadler's Wells. 

“The Dark Continent,” drama, in five acts, by H. H. Morell and 
Frederick Mouillot. (First time in London.) Grand. 

“Time the Avenger,” drama, in four acts, by Tom Craven. Surrey. 

“The Pink Dominos,” comedy, in three acts, adapted from the 
French, by James Albery. Criterion. 

“In Town,” musical farce, in two acts, by Adrian Ross and James 
Leader, music by F. Osmond Carr. Prince of Wales’s. 

“Eugene Onegin,” opera-drama, in three acts, by P. Tchaikowsky. 
Translated into English from the Russian by Mr. and Mrs. 
Sutherland Edwards. New Olympic. 

“The Vagrant,” drama, in five acts, by G. de Lara. (First time in 
London.) Sadler’s Wells. 

“ Agatha Tylden,” play, in four acts, by Edward Rose. Haymarket. 

“The Guardsman,” farcical play, in three acts, by George R Sims 
and Cecil Raleigh. Court. 


In the Provinces, from September 10th to October 10th, 1892 :-— 


Sept. 19 


“The Forester King,” drama, in five acts, by Dr. John Howard. 
T.R., Macclesfield. 
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Sept. 22 


22 
22 


29 
29 


30° 


13 
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“A Fancy Fair,” comedietta, in one act, by Ralph Lumley. Lyric 
Hall, Ealing. 

“ Djamileh,” opera, in three acts, by Georges Bizet. (First time in 
England.) Prince’s, Manchester. 

“ Golden Hearts ” comedy-drama, in four acts, by George Roy. (For 
copyright purposes.) Athenzum, Shepherd’s Bush. 

“Pharaoh,” play, in four acts, by Wilson Barrett. T.R., Leeds. 

“92; or, a Fatal Love,” tragedy, in four acts, and “Squire Cross- 
mate’s Vow,” farcical comedy, by W. T. Macintyre. (For copy- 
right purposes.) T.R., Glasgow.” 

“ The Senator’s Wife,” comedy-drama, in four acts, by David Belasco 
and H.C. De Mille. (First time in England.) T.R., Manchester. 

e — Knot,” play, in four acts, by Louis N. Parker. T.R., 
York. 

“Our Family Legend,” operetta, in one act, by Reginald Stockton, 
music by Sidney Jones, jun. Aquarium, Brighton. 

“ Othello,” English version of Verdi’s opera, in three acts. Prince’s, 
Manchester. 

“Royal, the Scout,” drama, by George Comer. Royal Court, 


Wigan. 

“My Wife,” farce, by A. E. Cowell. Pier, Eastbourne. 

“ Don Pedro,” operetta, in two acts, by Mrs. Edward Adams, com- 
posed by Frank Idle. Public Hall, New Cross. 

from September 2nd to October 13th, 1892 :— 

“Le Beguin de Nini,” comedy, in three acts, by MM. Sanger and 
Varret. Déjazet. 

“ Martyre,” drama, in three acts, by Adolphe Emery and Georges 
Edmond. Porte St. Martin. 

““M. de Réboval,” comedy, in four acts, by Fug ne Brieux. Odéon. 

“Coeur Volant,” comedy, in one act, in verse, by Lucien Gleize. 
Odéon. 

“M. le Moraliste,” comedy -vaudeville, in. one act, by Armand Véry. 
Menus-Plaisirs. 

“ Marianne,” comedietta, in one act, in verse, by Alexandre Picot. 
Odéon. 

“La Femme de Narcisse;” operetta, in three acts, by Fabrica Carré, 
composed by Louis Varney. Renaissance. 

“Un drame Parisien,” drama, in four acts, by Ernest Daudet. 
Gymnase. 

“Mariage d’Hier,’’ comedy, in four acts, by Victor Jannet. Odéon. 

“Le Maitre d’ Armes,” drama, in five acts, by Jules;Mary and Georges 
Grisier. Porte St. Martin. 








